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India is no lonirei the land of enciiantment and romance 
— of exaffffcration and ^\onder It has been tiansfened 
from the realms of fancy to tliat of fact Foi nearly a cen- 
tury its interests, real or supposed, have afforded topics for 
discussion to parhamentaiy orators and ephemeial iviiteis 
Dunng that period, the leaders of political journals have 
been at inten'^als excited by startling intelligence from the 
East, often of successes the most astonishing and unex- 
pected, occasionally of reverses equally unlooked for At 
one time our isle has been “ frighted from its propriety” by 
denunciations of delinquency in the high places of India , 
at another, the tax-bearing people of Great Bntain ha\e 
been encouraged to look for rebel to a country which the 
imagination pictured as the seat of riches, which no ex- 
travagance could exhaust, though exercised through as 
many millions of years as Hindoo chronology claims for the 
age of the eaith Gradually, however, the public mind 
settled down to more sober views, and at present there 
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seems more danger of the value and importance of India 
being underrated, than of their being estimated at an undue 
height. 

As to the extent of country properly comprehended 
under the name of India, opinions may differ In con- 
formity witli popular acceptation, its boundanes may be 
assumed as folloiVs — On the north, the mountains which 
form for a part of the hne the southern boundary of 
Nepaul, and for the remainder, that of Chinese Tartary , 
on the south, the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal , 
on the east, the temtoncs constituting the Burman em- 
pire , and on the west, the nver Indus for the more northern 
part, and the ocean for the southern The country thus 
bounded extends into twenty-four degrees of latitude, and 
as many of longitude, and is estimated to contain a miUion 
and a quarter of square miles Much of the land within 
this vast area is to be classed among the most fertile in the 
world, and it is overspread by an active and industnous 
population, the number of which cannot be reckoned at less 
than a hundied and fifty millions The soil and climate 
are peculiarly suited to the production of various commo- 
dities, some of which are of high pnce, and some in uni- 
versal demand Among the latter may be mentioned 
cotton and sugar Cotton might be produced in India to 
any extent that even the devounng appetite of the manu- 
factunng distncts of England and Scotland is likely to 
claim, and sugar to meet the demands of the w'hole world 
The larger portion of this great and rich country renders 
homage to the Queen of Great Bntain, and much of the 
remainder, though under pnnces nominally independent, is 
practically subject to the British Government 

Eor three centuries England has been endeavounng to 
extend its colonial dependencies Mynads of Englishmen 
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have quitted their native slioies for the desolate wastes of 
distant climes, theie to extend the foundations of their 
country’s greatness, and raise new out-posts foi its mainte- 
nance The leign of George III witnessed the violent 
seveiance of the better portion of these oflPshoots from the 
parent stock. The North Amencan colonies dissolved 
their connection with the land whence they had sprung, 
and the countiy which had pieviously constituted a main 
arm of the strength of Gieat Britain was thenceforward to 
become peiiuanently a commercial rival, sometimes a pohti- 
cal enemy But tlie loss which was sustained in the West 
was compensated in the East About the time when indi- 
cations of the appioaching conflict with America began to 
appear, tlie Enghsh in India exchanged the character of 
tenants of circumsciibed factories for that of lords of ex- 
tensive provinces At the time ivhen, after an inglorious war, 
the reluctant consent of the Bntish sovereign was extorted 
to the acknowledgment of Amencan independence, some 
additions had been made to the first acquisition, and before 
the close of his reign the Bntish were paramount in India, 
exercising positive i ule over the better part of tlie couutiy, 
holding military possession of a portion of the rest, and 
o\ erawing, by their predominant power and influence, the 
wdiole It would be idle to discuss whether India is a 
colon}' or not If not a colony, it is something better If 
It be desirable to occupy distant lands in the name of 
England , slowly and laboriously, and at vast expense, to 
establish civflized communities in dependence upon the 
country which sends them forth, how much more desirable 
must It be to receive the transfer of a countiy, not only of 
immense extent, but of almost unbounded capacity of pro- 
duction, the natural feitihty of which has been increased 
by the sedulous culture of ages, and where nothing is 
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wanting but that leformation in the “ spirit of man,” and 
that security to life, property, and industry, ivhich Euro- 
pean lule and that alone is able to give “ Ships, colonies, 
and commeice,” Aveie the objects declared to be specially 
sought by the man to whose genius and good fortune 
Euiope, with one exception, succumbed That exception 
was found in the countiy which, small in its extent, and 
limited in its natuial resouices, was mighty in the spiiit of 
its sons, by Avhose couiage and enterprise it had spread its 
limbs into eveiy clime and covered every sea with its ships, 
richly freighted to meet the wants of eveiy people Napo- 
leon, at least, understood the value of India , and happy 
would he have been to havewiested this precious possession 
from the “ nation of shop-keepers,” ivhom he at once de- 
spised, eniued, hated, and feared 

India gives to Great Biitain a vast accession of political 
power in leference to the other nations of Euiope If it 
weie lost, the amount of loss would be incalculable and ir- 
letrievable There is no empire on the opposite side of the 
world to be gained to compensate the privation, as Avas the 
case when the Amencan colonies of Great Britain i enounced 
then allegiance If the Biitish possessions of India Avere 
again ovei-iun by native poAvers, the loss of them Avould be 
deeply felt, if tiansfeiied, in whole or in part, to any 
Euiopean rival, it AvoUld be felt still more deeply, inas- 
much as that iival, Avlioevei it might be, Avould gum to the 
extent of oui loss The loss in reputation Avould be greater 
even than that of dominion, and Great Bntain would 
sink in the scale of European nations from a first to a third 
or fourth rate poAver In this liumble position, moieover, 
Ave must not expect to pursue our trade Avith India as now 
The restoration of native governments Avould restore all 
the uncertainty, the vexation, the tyranny, and extortion 



A\luch llicy were wont (o exercise towards nieiclinntSj and 
winch thev still cxcrci'^’ whcrc\cr they me not contiollcd 
or overawed l)> British inllucncc If the tciiitoiy lost to 
England passed into Europe in hands, our prospects would 
scarcely be better, seeing the almost universal jealousy of 
oui trade which perv .ades Evn ope, and the wide-spreading 
confeilcracics whuh arc foinied against it India now re- ' 
ceivcs annuallv upwards of 000, 000 in value of oui 

manufactures How much would he taken if our political 
comicetion wcic sev cred ^ India now aflords ciiiplo} nicnt to 
upwaidsof iiOO.OOO tons of our shipping. What amount 
of tonnage would he thusoicupied wcic the power of Gicat 
Britain not ]iai amount in that countiy? The civil and 
niilUary scrv iccs of India open honourable sources of em- 
ployment to main thousand Enghshnien, all ol tlicni 
finding therein respectable means of subsistence, and some 
of them rctuinmg to their native land with decent compe- 
tency foi future years Besides this, India i emits annually 
a tribute of T’3,f200,00(), to meet chnigcs of vaiious kinds 
defrayed at home Among these charges arc the dividends 
on East-lndia Stock, and the interest on East-India Bon Is 
AVerc India lost, what would be the fate of these dividends 
and this interest ? Either the claimants must lose their 
piopcrty, Ol the nation must take the chaige upon itself 
AVould the creditors of India be satisfied vvitli the formei 
branch of the alternative ? Would the people of England, 
already complaining heavily of the pressure of taxation, 
and recently extiicatetl from heavy financial embarrass- 
ment only by the ic-cstabhshment of an nnjiost pecuhaily 
offensive, and on that account always undeistood to be a 
special rcserve for peiiodh of war — would the people of 
England, thus taxed, thus lelieved, be likely to submit to 
the latter P AVould the millions who aie not creditors 
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of India, but who would share in the common evils re- 
sulting from its loss, if lost unhappily it should be, be 
wilhng to take upon themselves the additional loss of the 
hundreds who ai e creditors P This is a question which, 
when the good government of India is concerned, should, 
in common prudence, never be absent from the minds of 
those who Iiave a direct pecuniary mterest in maintaining 
the existing relations between that country and England 
Besides the holders of East-India Stock and the bond 
creditors of the East-India Company, there is another class 
of persons interested in like manner in maintaining the 
peace and security of India in dependance upon Great 
Bntain — the creditors under the various loans raised by the 
Indian Government at vanous times for various public 
objects Part of these creditors are natives of India, or 
residents in that country, but pait also are European born, 
and resident here The interest upon their capital invested 
in India is remitted through private sources, and its amount 
IS not readily ascertainable , it is, however, large To the 
head of private remittances, must also be added the savings 
of individuals in India sent or brought home for invest- 
ment, and the whole must be combined with the sums 
remitted for public purposes, before we can know the total 
amount of the wealth which India annually renders to her 
Euiopean protector in return for the advantages bestowed 
on her by the connection Politically, commercially, and 
financially, then, the safety of India is an object of para- 
mount importance to Great Britain Terntory, power, 
and wealth are the adjuncts of the connection, and unless 
infatuation, bke that which lost America, prevail, every 
effort will be made' to preserve it Terntory equal in 
extent to Europe, if the dominions of Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark be excluded , power rivalling that of Rome in_its 
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bnghtc'^t da^s, and '^ui pa'^sing that of any otlicr country 
\\lio';c Invton 1*5 on record , wealth in all the abundance 
that can flow from natural advantages im])ro\cd by active 
connneice, thG‘:c arc the pifls of India to Gicat Hritain, 
and the full inea'^urc of then value is not )ct cn] 0 }ed 
Under British protection. India will become every jear 
more settled, more peaceful, more industrious, and more 
lirocpcrou*: Its territory will receive the advantigcs of 

better cultivation, its levenuc wall incrca'^e, its facilities for 
commercial intertourse viill be niulliplicd and cNtcndcd , it 
will become more ficc from internal commotion and less 
rcadil} assailable b>) c\tcrnal force , nil British institutions 
there will acquire that stahiht^ which time only can bestow, 
and while the possession of this noble np]ianngc of Great 
Britain may still cNcite, as it has before excited, the envy 
of other powers — though such feeling may incrca'c with 
the advance of that whereon it fc^edc, it will but become 
more impotent as India shall become nioic valuable and 
more closely bound to the country which is dcslmed, as 
we trust, to bo the instrument of piomolnig — gradually 
and safeb, but not less surcl} — its pi ogress in all that can 
conduce to its permanent happiness 

' IMost extraordinary is the sub]cction of India to Great 
Britain It is extraordinary in its origin and progress, for 
the dominion w as not sought, but almost forced on the pos- 
sessor It IS the result, not of an) deeply laid plan of po- 
licy, but of circumstances w Inch no one could or did fore- 
see It IS extraordinary, again, in icgard to the means 
by which the dependant counlr}' has been brought into 
obedience to its superioi, and by which the authority 
of the latter is maintained The instunnent by which 
these objects have been effected is an army, commanded, 
indeed, by Bntish officers, but composed of native troops 
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—of men difiering from those wliom they serve m de- 
scent, in Inngungc, m cieecl, in inodes of thought, in 
habits of life — in cvciy thing, in short, in ^^hlch man can 
clifTci fiom man, — some of them fierce and fanatical in the 
exticmc, all of them intcnscl}'^ imbued 'nith prc)udice, cal- 
culated to shock the feelings of then rulers on the one hand, 
and on the other, to render those rulei s objects of contempt 
to the masses below them — )'et all rendering prompt and 
cheeiful obedience, patient under prnation, brave in action, 
in all situations dutiful, and e^en aflectionate, iihere not 
nutated by ill-ticatment Such is the army of India — 
such is the composition of that force which has been the 
chief instrument of v inning for Great Britain its gorgeous 
eastern empire Before the c\penment vas made, such an 
army would have been judged to be but a rope of sand , yet 
It IS by an agency which, -nhile untned, must have been 
■ deemed so unsuitable to the puipose, that Divine Provi- 
dence has tiansferred the sceptre of India from Mahomme- 
tan and Hindoo rulers, born in the land in v hich they held 
sway, to the Christian sovereign of a small kingdom, dis- 
tant thousands of miles 

The extraoidinary ciicuiiistanees ivhich mark this con- 
nection do not end heie Not only is it, in ordinary lan- 
guage, accidental, but it is anomalous Great empires have 
arisen fiom small beginnings The svord of the conqueror 
has sometimes been rapid as well as widely sweeping in its 
achievements But India has been added to the dominions 
of the British crown, not by the wisdom or the good foi- 
tune of the servants of that Crown — of its acknowledged 
I and accredited ministers — but by the labouis of a small 
! and, for a long period, an obscure body of Bntish subjects, 

I who, seeking foi themselves the piofits of mercantile adven- 
tuie, have given to their country the most magnificent boon 
evei bestowed 
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At the very close of the sixteenth century, a period when 
the coininercial spirit was superseding that passion for mih- 
tary adventure which formed the distinguishing feature of 
the middle ages, but when commerce itself, as Coleridge 
has obser\ed, paitook of the character of romance, a small 
association of merchants, stimulated by the successes of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, obtained a charter from the 
Crovn for cair3ang on an exclusive ti ade mtli India At 
this time, when the authority of the Crown, though theo- 
retically subjected to constitutional checks, was in practice 
little controlled b)"^ them , when the chief, if not the prin- 
cipal, business of the House of Commons was understood 
to be that of gi anting monej^ to supply the necessities of 
the so\ereign, and wdien they were not safe from reproof if 
thej' presumed to interfere with matters which were re- 
garded at court as beyond their sphere and above their 
capacitv, the association gave an early and notable proof of 
independence It is of small importance in regard to their 
commercial history, but as illustrating the spit it vhicli 
thej"^ displaj^ed when humble petitioners for favour at the 
hands of a so\ereign all but absolute, it is not altogether 
lr^ele^ ant to a part of the inquiry to which the attention of 
tlie reader viU shortly be called The petitioners had 
been encouraged to make preparations for a voyage while 
their patent of incorporation ivas under consideration 
But the kindness of the Government extended further 
than this Whether with a view to benefit the Company, 
or to promote the interests of an individual, the Queen’s 
adiisers recommended Sir Edward Mitchelboume for em- 
plojmient in the proposed expedition , the committee who 
managed the affairs of the subscribers — the germ of the 
present Court of Directors — ^refused their consent, at the 
veiy moment vhen they vere applicants for an exeicise of 
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royal indulgence, when they hung on the breath of the 
sovereign for corporate existence, they repelled the at- 
tempted dictation of the Queen’s servants as to the agents 
whom they should employ in the conduct of their affairs 
They put in peril the grant which they sought rather than 
compromise their independence The example thus fur- 
nished by the authonties of the East-India Company when 
feebly struggling into existence, should never be absent 
from the minds of their successors 

Willie this manifestation of independence was honourable 
to the Company, it was scarcely less honourable to the 
Queen’s ministers that they abstained from resenting it as 
an offence The charter appbed for was granted, and the 
Company commenced its operations But it was no safe 
or easy path which the petitioners had obtained the royal 
sanction to pursue They went forth as traders, but as 
wamors also They had formidable enemies in those 
nations who had preceded England in the enjoyment of the 
commerce of the East, and -ivith the Portuguese their 
conflicts were frequent and sanguinary In the Dutch they 
encountered not only commercial nvalry and open hostility, 
but cruelty and perfidy , and the murder of several Bri- 
tish subjects (servants of the Company) by the Dutch 
Government of Amboyna, perpetrated as the result of a 
pretended judicial inquiry, attests but too well tbe malig- 
nity with which the new adventurers were regarded and 
the fearful extent to which it was earned 

Nor was it abroad only that the Company had to con- 
tend with dangers and difficulties At home, though 
addressed less powerfully to the feeling of physical fear, 
they were neither few nor tnfling The nghts secured, or 
thought to be secured, by royal charter, were repeatedly 
invaded under royal authority New associations were 
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cmj>o^^c^ctl to compete fo> a ^llare in tlic trade ^^hlch had 
l>een gi\en to the Comjnin !»} a solemn act of tlic Croi\n, 
and. m addition to tlie-c hrc.ichc*; of faith, the funds of the 
('onipni> were '^omctunc^- put in roquiMtion to meet tlie 
oMixi’iiciC'' of tlie ‘^tato 

Amidst all tlic-e disconragmionts and cinlnrrassmcnts 
tlie Coinpain Kcjit on, fonietnncs on the xerfre of destruc- 
tion md no\ er cn|oi| ing nin long innnunitv from dinicult} 
'J')io\ c‘:lahli'>hed H'lllement*' *-01110 of mIucIi Mere lost, 
mIiiIc other'-, Fort St George and Fort "William, remained 
to hee'omc the '-ent*- of jioworful goicniments From the 
Unli'-h Cro\in tliei U'cened tlie I viand of llomhn, which 
hael heen part of the iiiarrngc poition of Catherine of 
Forlugal, Mift of Charles II , and this was the oiil) tern- 
ton d acquisition mIiicIi the Compana e\cr acquired through 
tlie Fiighvli Goienimcnf All hevukj- i\as gained hy their 
own cNcrtionv •md the courage and military talent of their 
vcr\ants Kareh did aii} long interial el qise without 
some oLcavion c ilhng those qualities into exercise The 
Company were engaged in hostilities, sometimes wiili the 
Mahr ittas, sometimes with the Moguls, and with \nnous 
fortune 'J’riumph now attciuletl their arms, and now their 
factories were plundered and burned, and their servants 

* On one occasion tlic Fo\cioign engiptd in n iransacUon with the 
Coinpnnv of virv (]ncstionaltk‘ thnriclcr Charles 1 , in want of 
inonev to earn on the di'-putes w iili the Parliament, ndoptod tlic CNtiav- 
ordinurv cxjiedicnt of Ins nicesvitics hj rosorlinp to n 

jirattice, not nnfrt(|ncnl witli bankrupt or swindling- trulcrs, but 
wliicli,itis to he Iioped, is almost or cnlirclv without pnralltl in the 
annuls of jniblic finance He bought the Compnn-v’s bIolU of popper 
on credit, and sold it imincdiatel} for read} monel, at a loss of about 
thirteen thousand pounds A small part of this debt was subse- 
quentlj allowed to the Compnn-\ ns a sot off against a clum for cus- 
toms duties, but the gicatci part appears to have boon lost 
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slain or made prisoners At home their difficulties did 
not abate A new company was raised and incorporated, 
and the old one was compelled to save itself from dissolu- 
tion by consenting to a union of the two Thus arose 
' (1709), ‘‘ The United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies,” winch in the course of years became 
the most powerful corporation which the world had ever 
seen 

For more than a quarter of a century after the junction, 
the Company was silently acquiring power and importance 
and stabihty Their credit was found useful in minister- 
ing to the necessities of the state by loans granted in con- 
sideration of their exclusive pnvileges , but excepting with 
regard to the aid which the Company were thus enabled to 
furnish, those who were intrusted with the administration 
of public affairs in England seem to have bestowed little 
thought upon India A striking illustration of this occurred 
in the yeai 1746, when Fort St George was suffered to fall 
into the hands of the French Some petty additions had 
been made to the Bntish naval force in the Indian seas, 
but they were inadequate From advices received by the 
Court of Directors, that body became convinced of the 
necessity of further reinforcements The subject was 
urgently pressed upon the attention of the Admiralty, but 
the answer was, that the fears entertained by the Court 
were groundless, and that no French ships had sailed for 
the East Indies Slowly and reluctantly, some preparation 
was after a time commenced, but it was too late News 
arrived that the celebrated La Bourdonnais had sailed AVith 
a fleet from the Mauritius, and the next intelligence was, 
that he had taken Fort St George, which was only reco- 
vered by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 

The Company had, however, by this time, with little 
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n''M‘;tanco from the ‘^tnlc to ulncli llic> iKlongcd, c^tahlidicd 
a hiuli confidence' in the lintish ni’ine and even at tins 
nrl\ period, thon^li it would be ndicnlous to dunif} their 
vimll po'e^cwon'' In the name of terntorv, tlu} wcie re- 
g irded a', liaving a political evnlcnce, and then alliance 
and ‘-u)ij>orl were on more than one occasion nnohed by 
11 itno pnnee*; 'J ills ri"'Ult was undoubtcdl} fnouicdby 
the peculiar state of societv in Intha. where almost ain one 
who could collect a lvul\ of armeel fidlowers might aspire 
to something of a priiiceh character, iiid where both 
landed and monied capitalists fnajiienth finind it nccessar} 
to ix'^orl to such means for their safety Ibit the tact with 
whicli the Company and their servants conformed to this 
and other native habits was uiinrkible, while bv engraft- 
ing on an eastern stock the spmt energv, and diseiplinc of 
Luro|ie, thev weresiUmtlv but dcvply , lav ing the founda- 
tions of the Anglo-Indian cmjiirc, as it now exists 'I'he 
nv.drv of the rrenth kept them constantlv on the alert, 
the mcmonible contests for the Soub ihdarship of the 
Deccan and the N ibobship of Arcot gave strength and 
coherence to their military establishments, and the dis- 
astrous capture of ( alcutta hv Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, with the 
murderous horrors of the lllack Hole, did but afford 
occasion for the Ilntish power, exercised and maintained 
by' the British East-India Comp my, to spnng into a 
degree of vigoui and security greater than had previously 
been known The military genius of the young wnler, 
Robfut Ciivi, une\pectedl> dcvclojicd by the circum- 
stances among which lie had been tlirown with fai dif- 
ferent views, shed lustre on the Company'’s service, 
while It upheld then power and influence The Great 
I^Iogul Empire was now breaking up, and the address 
of Clive procured for those whom he served the gift of 
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the TDewanny^ of three of jts richest pro\inccs The 
territory known as tlie Northern Ciicars Mas also added to 
the dominions of the Company 

In looking hack from this period at tlic histor} of the 
Company, it is impossible not to be impressed b} its singu- 
lanty For more than a lumdred years their career had been 
an almost unbroken senes of difficulties and misfortunes 
For upwards of thirty jears afterwards they cnjo}cd conipa- 
ratne ease, but little distinction The calm was broken bj 
calamity — the loss of one of their most important settle- 
ments The misfortune was oicrcomc, the Compain ad- 
vanced from the position of an Association of Foreign 
Traders to that of one of the political powcis of India, and 
in about fifteen years to that of a leading power Tins rank 
was gained, after a scries of contentions with an European 
mal, powerful, ambitious, and of military habits, hymen 
whose chief business in India was not tile acquisition of ter- 
ritory, and who belonged to a nation less influenced bj the 
lo\e of conquest than any of its neighbours Power and 
dominion of equal extent wore never in an) otiicr instance 
acquired with so little of aggression Circumstances fn 
\ourecl the aggrandisement of the Company, and those cir- 
cumstances were prudently watched and carefully unproved 

The Dewanny was acquired in 1765 The news of the 
acquisition, as might be expected, bad a powerful cficct on 
the members of the Company at home But the elation 
was not confined to them, it extended to the nation at large, 
and wherever a newspaper found its way, the most extra- 
vagant visions of wealth to be denved from England’s new 
possessions wore raised and entertained Tlie enormous for- 

* 1 lie Dewann} wu's the ngflit of eolloctin" tlio rc\cnuc‘t, nnd ns 
bo wliocnjo\s tbc profiU of the land is \irtuBlI\ its master, tbe gift 
was, in fact, tbe transfer of tbc provinces tin insohr s, Hi ngal, Btbar, 
and Orissa 
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tunes acquired by a few individuals in India, within penods 
which seemed inadequate to their accumulation, unless 
rupees were to be picked up on the highway, tended to feed 
these imaginings, which did not, as might have been sup- 
posed, prevail exclusively among the more ignorant part of 
the community , the Cabinet and the Parliament shared in 
them, and bent an anxious eye towards tlie mine of inex- 
haustible treasure, which it was behe^ed the East-India 
Company had found The proprietois of India Stock 
called loudly for increased dividends The Court of 
Directors prudently discouiaged the desire, and in this 
they were supported by the ministry , the latter body, 
liowever, intending^ when time and opportumt}' sliould 
suit, to pounce upon the acquisitions, which it w'as soon 
murmured were unfit to be retained by a Commercial 
Company, and w'liich, indeed, it wasasseited, the Company, 
as subiects of the King of Great Bntain, could not legally 
possess JHad-a-Strong.ministry at that time existed, it is 
„ probable that a desperate attempt would have been made to 
transfer India from the care of the East-India Company to 
that of the immediate servants of the Crown, the revenue 
expected therefrom being much wanted to supply the 
Home Exchequer, and the pationage being, in ministerial 
e3’^es, still more desirable even than the revenue But 
the ministries which for some successive years went into 
office and came out again— for so bnef was their tenure of 
employment and so insecure at all times their position, that 
it IS more accuiate thus to ad^ert to them than to speak of 
their having held office— ::these evanescent administration^ 
which appeared and vanished like figures in a phantasma- 
gona, w'ere all so weak, that it was with some difficulty that 
thej’^ could be held together till the next succeeding change 
was ripe, and the}’^ were, consequently, not in a condition to 
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peril the uttei wreck of tlieir ninerablc craft, hj bearing down 
directly on tlie East-Tndm Company Fnrtlier, there wa^ 
at that time a spirit abroad among tlic public out of Parlia- 
ment, so utterly hostile to any thing that should tend to 
increase the power or influence of the C’roun, (hat an attack 
upon tlic reienues of India, if accompanied bj aii}^ ton- 
siderable extension of ministerial patronage, would proba- 
bly hai e raised a storm, more iiolcnt than any — and tlan 
were neither few nor hglit — which the adi iscrs of the Crow n 
had to encounter There was, howc\cr, a great show of 
doing something Papers were called for, inquiries insti- 
tuted, resolutions moied, and Acts for limiting the amount 
of the diMdends of the East-India Company passed 
Hints of something furtlici were thrown out, and Alderman 
Ecckford, a man whose wealth cvtccdcd his knowledge as 
far ns his popularity transcended his modest}, was chosen 
ns the inouth-picce of one of the sections of political part} 
to claim foi himself and his “brother landholders” the 
revenues of India as lawful spoil Behind the curtain 
which ^cils tlic proceedings of cabinets from Milgar gnre, 
intrigues were going on for effecting coicrtl}, that winch it 
w as not con\cment or safe to attempt opcnl} Not onl} 
were the public excluded from all knowledge of these 
mysteries, hut c\cn those most clobcl} interested in the 
subicet of them — the Court of Directors of the East- India 
Company Commissions were sccrctl} despatched to India, 
designed to supersede the authority of (he Company 
The consequence was, that at IMndias, the scene cho=en for 
this singular specimen of diploniac}, the servants of the 
Company and the servants of the Crown liccnnie in- 
volved in fierce disjnitcs, to the astonishment of intivc 
powers and tlie discredit of the British name T he 
Governor and Council remained and excruHcd their 
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]iin\eis hofoii* '1 lie Kinfi s toninii''''i()nei mine, and 
thonoh lu* (Inl mU pioMiino (o vet mde the foiinci niilhori- 
tic:, he acted in perfLot independence of them rVImlrns 
mailed lirentford with its two kinc:'=. 
fonner pi im. iiivtc'nd of ainu ihh vinellimr to oiu noH’pi} 
like the polite poteiit.ilev of the 1 ittci, the ^'ovcinm and the 
mniniiwioncr piir'^iicd oppovitc* line's of police, nid ix.ieeand 
lecened imitiid aflionts ni a in inner c dc edited to dloid to 
the lutnes n niovt edifvmix inipussion of the nnnnei in 
which puhhc ah nrs were ni imp'd in Tai”l ind 

A nnnistn which veenud toenpn a lirinci vc it than an\ 
which Ind for some time jitx'cedcd it, at leipth \enlnied 
upon a step somewhat nioio decisne th m hid heen 
attcmplc'd befoie laird North, whose politic d cotirijte 
was far ipcilei than his political succcvs, was the premier 
under who«e auspices the Act of l!3 (Icsirp* III, called 
the Ke^ul ilmg Act, was pass^l 'J'he minister who lost 
the dependencies of the Biitish Crown in Ameiic i nndei- 
took to proMcIe foi the good goceinnient of the jieojile of 
India, newh trmsfeired to British lule 'J he .ui^iir} was 
not the noNt lnpp\, hut the bill w is, upon tlie whole, 
better than its paternity mi^ht be supjiosed to i iclicate 
It made gicat changes in tlie constitution of the JCast- 
India Company, some of them imjiroccmcnts, but tlie 
alterations cfiectcd in India wcic marked b\ a light minis- 
terial lo^e of patronage Tiie Goeermnent of Bengal, the 
chief settlement, and the seat of the controlling anthorit) , 
was ^estcd m a goceiiioi .and council named in the bill, — 
consequent!}’ named b} the minister, tlie council consisted 
of Hie, two of whom were servants of tlie Compain, but 
thre( 2 — a standing maionty — werecithci fuciids whom the 
party which then held the reins of power at home widicd to 
benefit, or enemies whom they wished to conciliate It has 

c 
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been conjectured, with some probability, that one of the 
three’f^ was the author of a senes of political letters, dis- 
tingujshed alike by their int, eloquence, and acnmony, 
directed dunng several j'ears against lanous unpopular 
pubbc men, and even the august personage vhom they 
sened, or mshed to serve, and that the appointment to 
India Mas the pnce of his silence This, however, is but 
conjecture, but the fact is indisputable, that in re-modelling 
the Goiemraent of India, under the Regulating Act, one 
prominent object, if not the most prominent, was to open 
for the minister an entry to the patronage of that country 
— that patronage which he and his predecessors had so long 
and so ardenth co^ eted The nomination of the Council 
of Bengal, which the ministers enjojed, under coier of a 
parliamentary majonty, was not all thej’ gamed A new 
source of patronage was de\ised injthe erection of a Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta, vhere English law was to 
be administered bj' English judges, nominated bj the Crown 
and rewarded by large salaries Into the consequences that 
followed, this is not the place to inquire , the subject is 
noticed only in reference to patronage But though this 
famous Regulating Act bore on its face the unequnocal 
stamp of jobbing, it is not to be inferred fiom this fact (no 
extraordinary one) that interference on the part of the Crown 
or the Parliament inth the newly-acquired authonty of the 
East-India Company was altogether to be condemned 
The acquisition of the Dewanny and of other temtonal 
t rifrlits had changed the character and circumstances of the 
* Company Ihe Crown and the countr}' had become mate- 
rially interested, and it was quite right that proiision 
should be made for securing the honour and interest of 

• Sir Philip Francis, beheved by many to ba^e been tbe oatbor of 
Jumus s letters 
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both Foi this purpose it was requiied, that all the Com- 
pany’s correspondence relating to civil oi military aifairs, 
the government of the country, or the adnnnistiation of 
the revenues, should be laid before the Treasury by one of 
the secretanes of state. This was certainly not more than 
might reasonably have been expected The Fast-India 
Company was not to become an independent sovereign, noi 
was the Deiianny to be looked upon as its private estate, 
which It might manage, alienate, oi retain at its pleasure 
1 he terntory gamed in India was to be legarded as an in- 
tegral pait of the British empire The Company were not to 
estabhsh an impPMtim in impeno , they had a right to 
expect to continue stewards of the domain, and it was for 
the benefit of lioth countries that they should , but, like 
all other stewards, they must account The great evil 
of the Act of 1773 was, that it interfered injuriously, as 
veil as offensively, with the exercise of the functions of the 
Company, by giving to India a parhamentary council , but 
there was this source of consolation, that the arrangement 
was temporary It was renewed by an Act passed in 1779, 
and again by another in 1780, on each occasion for one year 
The ministry were too insecure and too much embarrassed 
by their lU success in America, and the torrent of pubhc 
indignation which followed, to think of tightening their grasp 
upon the patronage of India They had reason for congratu- 
lation in being able to keep things as they were This much 
they were able to efiPect In 1781 another Act was passed 
for temporarily regulating the government of India and the 
affairs of the East-India Company, and two* parliamentary 

• It seems to have been the prevailing^ opinion of the day, that 
India committees must necessanl}' bunt in couples A feu %ear3 
before a similar nomination of two committees, carrying' on their 
inquiries simultaneously, i\as ridiculed b\ Burke, v ho compared them 

C g 
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committees, one seci et and one open, weie appointed to inves- 
tigate the Company’s afTniis These continued toinquiic and 
repoit, wlide rapid changes passed ovei the political system 
The manifold blunders and failures of the Amciican war at 
length precipitated Lord Noith fiom the seat of power 
The Maiquis of Rockingham sufcceedcd, but Ins death was 
attended by the death of his administration The Earl of 
Shelbmnc then took the reins of power, but was soon 
obliged to diop them , when they were caught up by an 
administration strong (as far as a combination of powerful 
families could confer stiength) beyond any which had pre- 
cetled it, and pci haps any which has followed The great 
Whig party under Mi Fox, and the party which had fora 
long jieiiod acted undei LordNortb, had coalesced, and (hose 
who had foi years denounced each otlici as enemies of the 
country, now entered the cabinet aim-in-arni The states- 
man, whose policy had dismembered the empiie, and Ins 
eloquent ri\al, who liad declaied that foi that policy he 
deserved to lose his head, divided between tliem the secie- 
taiial duties of the state A Wing nobleman,* potent in 
wealth, took his seat at the Trcasniy as the ostensible 
head of this motlej cabinet, the lemaining o/Iices iieie 
allotted among the adherents of the two great chiefs, 
who, like the two ladies in Canning’s burlesque of 
the Geiman diama, liad suddenly made up tlicir minds 
to swear an eternal friendship. This ministiy, proudly 
conscious of Its stiength, felt no hesitation in sciew- 
ing Its courage to the point of grappling with the 

to tuo parts of n smoke jack— Uio one comnnUcc, wliosc proceedings, 
it seems, were slow, to the weight — the other, who wcie more Mva- 
cious, and, in the language of the gicat statesman, went “ like hey! 
go mad,” to the flj’cr, and ho concluded that bj' tlic combined ope- 
ration the Company were to bo rousted 
• 1 he Duke of Portland 
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c\traordnnr\ plan-; c\er do\i‘-ed for a^grandi/iu" a 
political av'-ociition at the c\peii‘'e of chartcnd ii^ht'?, 
public libertN, and io\al proronntue, u ib the ubult 
of their counuK It propobctl to take a\\n\ fioni the 
Conipaii) all their political power, and to \Cbt it in the 
haiidb of coninii'-‘=ioner-, to be n uiital in the fir-^t iiiKtance by 
Parlianient But, fuithei, the Conipain were not tacii 
to retain the iiianagonicnt of then coiinncrcial concern'^ 
Thc«e were to be coniinittcd to another ‘^et of coniiiii^^ 
sioner', also to be named in the (ir-t instance b\ I’arlia- 
inent, ,and who were to act in Mihordin ition to the political 
commissioners. The entire jiatronage of India w is thus 
to be transferred to the nominees of the Coalition Ministn, 
whoalreadi coiiimaiKUd the \otes of about two-thirds of 
the House of Coiiiiiions, and, thus fortified, might sinm 
ha\e increased their nuiorit) to nine tenths of that assciii- 
bl} Buttheaer\ step meant to reinlei them uiiasvul.iblc 
proied the cause of their oaei tin ow Be\ond the w.ills of 
Parliament lhe_\ had no put\, jniblic opinion was uni- 
versal and clamorous against the C'oilitioii Ministry nnd 
its faiourite child, the India Bill At court the} were in 
no better odoui than in the country , the King haled them, 
and tins monster bill .ifiorded him the means of frettinir rid 
of them It passed the Commons ti luinphantl} , and though 
warmly opposed in the Lord'', would have passed theie 
also but for the sudden announcement of the Kiiitrs hos- 
tilit} This induced the Peers to pause, the King mailed 
himself of the pause to dismiss Ins ministry, and call a new 
one to his councils, and thus was turned aside this fearful 
blow, aimed not at the East-India Company oiih , but at 
the independence of Parliament, the liberties of the people, 
and the dignity of the Clown The new' niinislers weie of 



coijise jn a minority m the House of Commons, and a bill 
introduced by them for the government of India necessarily 
failed But a new Pail lament was called, and the result of 
the elections gave them a triumphant majority, by the aid 
of which an Act was passed (1784) which was the founda- 
tion of the system under which, with some slight occasional 
modifications, India has been governed down to the present 
time Under this Act the Court of Directors were to con- 
tinue to conduct the government of India, as well as their 
own commercial concerns, but in exercising the former 
duty, their Acts were to be subject to the approbation of a 
Board, composed of persons nominated by the Croivn There 
Avere certain exceptions to the exercise of the authonty both 
of the Court and the Boai d Affairs requinng secrecy were 
to be withdrawn fioin the cognizance of the Couit at large, 
and transacted by the Board, through a secret committee 
chosen by the Court of Directors from their own body. The 
discretion of the Board was, however, limited by defining 
the subjects on which secret orders were to be given — they 
were declared to be “ the levying of war or making of 
peace, or treating or negotiating with any native princes oi 
states of India ”*■ Further — the Board were to have nothing 
to do with the general patronage of India The nght of 
making nominations, whether to the civil or mihtary ser- 
vices, was reserved exclusively to the Court of Directors •}* 

* Extended by3 & 4 Will IV , cap 85, by adding the words “or 
with any other princes oi states touching the policy to be observed 
with respect to such piinces or states “ 

t This was in accordance with the judgment of the greatest and 
wisest statesmen who have thought on the subject In a speech of 
Burke, made in July, 1773, and reprinted from an old magazine, in 
the ‘Portfolio’ for November, 1844, that distinguished man thus 
expresses himself — “ God knows, that the places, and pensions, and 
expectances furnished by the British establishment, are too powerful 
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It Ins not boon the piactice for the Court to interfere with 
the snbi-cquent progress of those adimtlctl to the scmccs, 
but to lca\e their athancement to the established rules of 
promotion and the discretion of the local goicrnineiits 
There IS an exception to this in the ca'c of iiiciiihcrs 
of the councils of the chief and Mibordinate presidencies 
To these ofiiccs the Court ha\e iiuariably appointed 
in conforinili with the proMsions of the law on the 
subject. 

As no useful puqiose would he answered In niinutel} 
tracing the slight \amtions nndc in the law prenoiish to 
the ■\cnr 1S33, it will he most coinenient to procotxl at once 
to that iinporfniit era in the historv of the Coinpain when 
their trade, thrown open as to India in ISI3, was cn- 
tireK s\\«;peiidcd But when tlm great cominercml reso- 
lution took pi ice, the goMrnincnt of Iiidi.i was conliiiucfl 
in the East-India Coinpain, on conditioiis little \ar\iiig 
from tho-e preiiouslj imposed 'llie Board, the C'oiirt, 
and the Secret Comiiiittee, with their rcspcctnc rights and 
duties, as alreadi txplanieil, are still preserxed The powers 

for tlic Fmull remains of pnlrioli^m and public «pirit that remain in 
our I'land Wtial tlicn will become of us, if Bcn^^I, if the (lanjrcs 
pour in a new tide of corruption’ Slionld the evil penius of Bnlish 
liberh so ordain it, I fcnr tine IIou»e will be fo fur from remoimp the 
corruption of the East, that it will be corrupted In them I dread 
more from the infection of that place, than 1 hope from \our \irtue 
W IS It not the sudden plunder of the Cast that tlic fatal blow to 
the freedom of Rome? At bat reason base we to expect a bettor fate’ 
I conjure >ou bj cicr\ thing a man ought to liold sacred , I conjure 
you b) the spirits of \ our forefathers, w bo so nobh fought and bled for 
the cause for w Inch I now plead, I conjure xou b\ w bat includes cicr} 
thing — b\ ^ourcounlr^ — not to jicid to the temptations which the 
East, in the bands of the Crown, bolds out — not to plunge into the 
gulf of corruption, and drag after xou ^o^^ postorit\ — tour coiintn ’ 



of the chief local goveniment have been considerably ex- 
tended, and the parties compnsing it are termed the Go- 
veinor-Geiieral of India in Council The Go% emor-Gene- 
lal and the governors of the subordinate presidencies, under 
this and former Act's, nre appointed by the Court of Di- 
rectors, subject to the approbation of the Crown The 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief of the forces of India, 
and of provincial comnianders-in-chief, also rests with the 
Court, subject to the like approbation The members of 
the respective councils are appointed as before, with the ex- 
ception of an additional member to the Council of India, 
Ailiose office is created by the Act last named, and whose 
appointment by the Court is made subject to the appio- 
bation of the Crown 

It mil be evident, from the aboie sketch, that the policy 
adopted by successive Parliament^, from the year 1784 dou n- 
wards, lias been to secure to the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company a large and responsible share in the 
government of that country, and that to that end %ery ex- 
tensive poweis have been reserved to the Court Among 
the most important of these is the power of recall This 
power, indeed, is inherent m the Company It is a portion 
of Its original authonty, the exercise of which it has always 
enjoyed, with the exception of a few 3 ears after the passing 
of the Regulating Act, when it w'as temporarily suspended 
with regard to the Governor- General and his Council, in 
order that the nominees of the ministry might 1 etam their 
appointments But during the same period, the power of 
appointing members of Council was also suspended, except 
with the approbation of the Ciown , and even m those evil 
times when corruption was rampant, and legislation w'as 
directed rather to private than public objects, the renewal 
of the light both of nomination and remo\al was expressly 



piovKknl fin * Deccni.\ — c\on accoiiling lo the stiunhird 
ofiletetic) then pieiailtng in jiolitit il clicks — rccpiircd tins 
imiili. ]i\co|)l in (he chatters to nlnch the Coinjnny 
traces its origiinl constitution, this right of rtcall isno- 
nhorepietcnik'd to lie gi\en or created , it is, thrnnghonl (lie 
statntori cMiactmcnts allocting the Conipni>, riiogni7ed ns 
something prcMousk c\isling, an iindoiihtid and niitpii"— 
tioinhle right II is tlins rifirrcil to in the Gio III 
(1793), chap 72, where a section (3>) giMiig to the ('rown 
the powei of recall is sviececdisl h\ another ('Jfi) winch runs 
till!,, — “ rrmuled alwnss and he it further eiiacti d, ih il 
nothing in this Act emit lined shall c\lcnd, or he coiistrned to 
extend, to ])rccUule or take awa> the ])ower of the Court of 
Diiectorsof the saul Coinpain from roino\nig ot recalling 
ail} of the ofliccis oi servants of the s,nd Conpiinv, hnl 
that the said Court shall and niaj at all times have full 
libert> to remove, lecall, or dismiss nn\ of such ollicers or 
sonants at their will and plcisnro, in the like in inner as if 
this Act had not been mule, nii} Govcnior-Ginci d, Go\e- 
nor, or Commamkr-in-Clnef, appomlwl In hn IMagstv, his 
heirs or succc'-sors, through the default of appoinlmenl h} 
the s,iid Court of Directors alwa\ s excepted ,*f* nnj’ thing 
herein contained to the contrary nolwilhslandmg ’ A 
similar proviso is found in the Act 53 Geo III, chap 155, 
sec 80, wherein, after the right of the Court to appoint to 
the ofUces of Govcrnor-Genernl, Governor, and Coiinnan- 
dei-in-CInef, has been rc-assiircd to the Com t, subject to 

* “Ami from tind nftcr llio expiration of the snul term of fne 
venrs, (lie poaor of nommutinp nnd removing the successors of Go- 
vcrnoi -General and Council shall he vested with (lie Directors of the 
said United Compjinv.’ —13th Geo III , cap C2, see 10 

t If the Court neglect to appoint to these oflicos vvitliin a limited 
period, the light of appointment (for that lilrn) lapses to the Crown 
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the approbation of the Crown, the Act continues, “Provided 
always that nothing herein contained shall extend, or be 
construed to extend, to take away or affect the power of the 
said Court of Directors to remove or recall any such Go- 
vernor-General, Governor, or Commander-in-Chicf, but 
the said Court shall and may at all times have full liberty 
to remove, recall, and dismiss any such Gov cmor-Gcneral, 
Governor, or Commander-in-Chicf, at their will and plea- 
sure, in the like manner as if this Act had not been made ” 
Again, m the 3 & 4 William IV , chap 85, an Act effecting 
greater changes in regard to the Company than any other 
passed from the commencement of its existence, the nght of 
recall is not less distinctly recogni/ed The 7 Ith 'icction 
secures the nght of the Crown in this rc'^pect, the 75lh re- 
serves that of the Court of Directors “ Provided always, 
and be it enacted, that nothing in this Act contained shall 
takeaway the power of the said Court of Directors to ic- 
move or dismiss any of the officers or servants of the sjid 
Company, but that the said Court shall and may at all 
times have full liberty to remove or dismiss any of such 
officers or servants, at their will and pleasure” Tlic re- 
mainder of the section exempts from recall by the Court, ns 
before, any servant of the Company appointed by (he 
Crown, in consequence of the default of the Court to 
appoint 

The power of the Court to recall is indeed so dear, 
that to argue in defence of it may seem like an ostenta- 
tious lighting of lamps amid the blaze of a noon-day sun 
An array of authonty^ on a point so indisputable, may 
appear entirely superfluous, and it would he so, hut for (he 
extraordinary' statements vrhieh are reported to have been 
made on the subject It is said to have bex’n stated that 
the retention of a free exercise of the power of recall by the 



Covjrt “ must lm\c resulted from an o\ci sight, th.it the 
law upon this point “ w ns renewed without coiisiderntioii,” 
or “ at all e\ cuts w ithout discus'sion '’•f* Now, it iniisl hn\ c 
been a \erY e\traordinary o\crsight which could lend to 
the continuimtc of such .i power for si\ty jears after the 
go\ernnient of Indm beentne the subicct of pcrmnnciiL 
regulation, and could not onl} '=0 continue the |X)wcr, but 
recogni/e it o\or and o\er ngam in solemn nets of the 
Legislature These recognitions, indeed, nrc mere recog- 
nitions — they coiuc) no new power they onl} bear testi- 
mony to the CMstcnec of one preMously possessed But to 
talk of“ o\crsight‘"in the face of thc'^ recognitions is surely 
trying the possible cflcct of bold assertion, far beyond the 
limits of common prudence A clause, like this, solemnly' 
recogni7inga power so great and important, slipping into an 
Act of Parli.amcnt — ay c, into se\ cr.al Acts of Parliament — 
no one knows how, is a fact, if fact it be, somewhat start- 
ling Such a fact is surely without parallel, c\ccpt in the 
case of Dthdnfs Jew, who, on Ins return from a w.alk, 
finding a gold watch in his pocket which was not there 
when he set out, records thediscoicry in Ins journal with the 
quiet comment, “ dropt in by accident ” And so it seems 
that this clause found its way into Act after Act, and no one 
could account for it Tliere it stood plain .md clear as the 
type of the royal pnnter could make it, to scar tlic eyeballs 
of those who loved it not, but how it came there they knew 
no more than that mysterious personage who is said to 
inhabit the lunar planet — “dropt in by' accident'” But 
then the clause was renewed, in the last instance at least, 
(m 1833 ), “ without consideration,” or “ at all events inthout 
discussion ” The proof offered of this is, that upon refer- 

* See Hansard’s Debulcs, aoI 74, p. 2/6 

+ Ibid \o\ 74, p 345 
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ence to the Mittor of Paihament foi that year, jt does not 
appear that there was a single word said about it in either 
House * This may be quite tiue, but it only proves that 
the clause passed without parliamentary discussion It 
does not prove that those who framed the Act or those 
who passed it were ignorant of what they weie doing — that 
the extent of the power in question, and the possibility 
of Its being called into exercise, were altogether over- 
looked To prove this, the eminent person whose hostility 
to the clause induced lum thus to account for its introduc- 
tion IS reported to have said, “ I have looked into the 
papers of the correspondence between the Directors and the 
Board of Control, and there is not one single word said of 
it in these on either side, and I have looked into the 
debates of 1784, when Mr Pitt first brought in the bill 
containing this ill-omened clause, fo) zt tons in that oi'igi- 
nally, and I find not one single word said on either side in 
either House Now the papers of correspondence between 
the Directors and the Board here referred to are undoubtedly 
those connected with the renewal of the Company’s govern- 
ment and the suspension of their tiade, effected by the Act 
of 1833, which papers were pnnted by oi;der of the Court 
of Directors for tlie information of the Proprietors, and 
collected in a volume, the title-page of which bears the 
date of that year These papers, it is alleged, have been 
“looked into,” and found to afford no tiace of the subject 
of recall by the Court having undergone any consideration , 

“ there is not one single word said of it in them on either 
Side ” The look bestowed on these papers must certainly 
have been very transient and cursory, for it does happen, that 
instead of containing “not one single word” on the subject, 

* Sec Hansard, vol 74, p 346 

t Hansuid, ^ol 74, p 345 
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the}' contain seveial words, which -words occur in at least 
three different places At page 4, in a “ Memoianduni, or 
papei of hints,” transmitted to the Chau man of the Com- 
pany by the Piesident of the Boaid, the following passage 
presents itself “ Appointment of governors subject, as 
noAv, to the approbation of the King, but the Board 
to have a veto on the lecall The same with regard 
to commandeis of the forces” It seems then that 
the subject was not overlooked by the ministers, — nor 
was It by the membeis of the Court At page 127 
of the volume, the following passage occurs in a 
dissent recorded by Henry St George Tucker, Esq 
“ The retention of the powei to recall go\ernors and com- 
mandeis-m-chief appears to me to be highly' essential to 
the respectability' and efficiency of the Court of Dnectors 
This pow'cr has been rarely exercised, and there can be 
no temptation to abuse it , but if it be withdrawn, the 
pubhc functionaries abroad may set at nought the authority 
of the Court, and may hold us in contempt A governor “ 
may be laiish in the public expenditure, may think only of 
providing for Ins own dependents oi those of the ministry, 
may be indolent and inactive, or aibitrary and capricious in 
the exercise of his powers, and notw'itlistanding these and 
other defects of character and conduct, he -will retain hrm 
possession of Ins station, as long as he can succeed in pro- 
_ pitiating the ministry of the day, who may be interested in 
his continuance of office, and even derive influence and 
advantage from liis mal-adnimistration ” Again, at page 
187, It will be found that the President of the Board, in 
reply ing to a letter from the Chairman and Deputy-Chair- 
man of the Company', thus expresses himself “ I do not 
know if the words ‘ exercising the same powers as the Com- 
pany now possess under then charter’ are here introduced 
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■with any specific reference To the general propositions 
which they express, his Majesty’s ministers have, tlirough 
me, repeatedly declared their adherence, and they are not 
aware that it is, m the slightest degree, impaired by any 
modification they contemplate in the existing system 
Whatever changes Parliament may m its wisdom see fit to 
adopt, will, I doubt not, be made ivithout detnment to the 
substantial authority of the Company It is possible that 
the words in question have been inserted in consequence of 
tlie Iiint thrown out in the memorandum, that the Board 
should have a veto on the recall of governors and 
military commanders in India In order to obviate mis- 
construction, I avail myself of this opportunity to inform 
you, that It IS not the intention of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters to insist on the suggestion just mentioned ” 

And was the insertion then of the provision of recog- 
nition in the new Act an “oversight ?” — was the retention of 
an unqualified power of recall by the Court allowed “ wth- 
out consideration ?” Above we have an official suggestion 
from the ministry for the modification of the power — an 
argument against its modification by a member of the 
Court of Directors, and finally a formal withdrawal of the 
proposal for modification by the authority from whom the 
proposal came — and all these are contained in the volume 
which was searched without one single word on the subject 
being found > 

Let us pass on to the consideration of the statement, that 
the clause recognizing the right of the Court to recall was 
originally in the Act of 1784, and that, notwithstanding, 
nothing was said bn the subject in the course of the debates 
in either House Here, unfortunately, is manifested a de- 
fect of vision exactly opposite in nature to that which 
prevailed when the correspondence on the renewal of the 
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Company’s poweis in 1833 was examined In the corre- 
spondence, that which is obvious to all the world besides, is 
unseen by the exaniinei In the Act of 1784<, that which 
no one else can discern is distinctly visible Like him 
“ Who to tlie Dean and siherbell can suenr, 

And sees at Canons what nas nc\er there,” 

the examiner of the Act of 1781- finds a clause — an “ ill- 
oinened clause” it is called, which the Act does not con- 
tain — which it certainly never did contain, unless it has 
dropped out by some chance not less wonderful than that 
by vhich the same “ ill-omened clause” dropt into a later 
Act The power of recall by the Court is not adierted to 
in that Act, the reason probably being that as the Court 
alieady possessed the power, and no intention existed of 
interfering with it, there was no absolute necessity for 
bringing it forward It i\as distinctly lecognized in the 
succeeding Act of 1793, and at this distance of time it is 
not easy to determine the motives to such recognition It 
probably oiiginated in some apprehension, on the part of 
the Court, that their nght might, by lapse of time, be 
overlooked or forgotten But why is the clause in ques- 
tion — the clause which is not in the Act of 1784?, and 
which IS (whether by oversight or otherwise) in the Act 
of 1833 — called “ an ill-omened clause Whatever view 
may be taken of the question — whether or not the Court 
of Directors should possess the power of recall, the 
clause IS a very harmless one The right of the Court 
does not depend upon it The sum of its possible effect is, 
to put a stop to quibbling Suppose the clause had been 
left out of the last Act, by which the administration of the 
government of India ivas continued to the East-India 
Company, would the power of recall have thus been 
silently dropped, like the clause itself, from the Act of 



1784. ? Cei tninly not The Act of 1833 is only part of 
the law under Avhith tlie aiithonty of the Company is 
exercised, and it happens to contain the following section 
(not let in, it may bepiesumed, by “ oversight”) “And be 
It enacted, that all and singulai the privileges, fianchises, 
abilities, capacities, powers, authorities, whetliei military or 
civil, rights, remedies, methods of suit, penalties, provi- 
sions, matters and things whatsoever, granted to, or con- 
tinued in, the said United Company by the said Act of the 
fifty-third }ear of King George the Third, for and dunng 
the term limited by the said Act, and all other the enact- 
ments, provisions, matters and things contained in the said 
Act, or in any other Act or Acts whatsoever, which are 
limited, or may be construed to he limited, to continue for 
and during the term granted to the said Company by the 
said Act of the fifty-third of King George the Third, so 
far as tlie same or any of them are in force, and not 
lepcnled by, or repugnant to, the enactments hereinafter 
contained , and all powers of alienation and disposition, 
riglits, fianclnscs, and immunities which the said United 
Company now liave, shall continue and be in foice, and 
may be exercised and enjoyed, as against all persons whom- 
soevei, subject to tlie superintendence, direction, and con- 
trol, hereinbefore mentioned, until the thntieth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four” 

The right of the Court of Directors to recall without 
refeienco to any other authonty, then, is cleai , it is recog- 
nized by the Act under winch the Company’s term of 
government was last renewed , and if that Act weie silent 
on tins particular point it would be immaterial, for the 
right rests on pieceding charters and acts, the validity of 
which IS therein solemnly affirmed Indeed the right is not 
a subject for question, though, in some quarters, it is mat- 



ter foi great Avoiulormcnt how it ewr ennie to exist, niul how 
It tame to be continued to this good ^ear 184‘1, then to be 
exercised, to the astonishment of at least one of those 
through whose “oAcrsight” it had been permitted to be 
I'd allied The learned indnidual thus .ima/od “ \cnl 3 
believes,” according to Hansard, “ it w is left in one India 
bill after another, fmm a perfect persuasion that it wouhl 
never be acted upon,” — a diflerent thing In the way 
from ‘ oversight* — “ but would remain a dead letter, unless 
some extraordinarv emergency — some irisis of llie fate of 
our Indian empire — might render it nei(S'.ai\ for tlie di- 
rectors to excicise this most anomalous and extraordinarv 
jurisdiction”'^ Now what sort of emergenev, what sort of 
crisis IS here contemplated ? And who is to judge whether 
the ciiicrgencv be sudicientl} great, or the crisis sudlcicnlly 
d mgtrous torender “ ncccssarv ' the cxcrti'cof thejiowcr ^ 
Who can pidgc but the Court, who are intrusted in this 
case with uncontrolled authonlj ^ In their judgment the 
recall of Lord Lllcnborough was ncccssarv — in the )udg- 
inent of their Icarnwl critic it was not. The whole question 
resolves itself into a matter of opinion, and to talk of limit- 
ing tlie exercise of a striclh legal right, bj reference to 
considerations of winch no pliilologcr can tix the exact mean- 
ing, and wbicli no casuist can reduce to logical distinctness, 
IS idle in the extreme Tlic qualification, tlicicforc, of the 
position first laid down, by reference to an emergency or a 
crisis, IS worth nolliing — in the language of tlie law, it is 
void for uiicertaint) , and we nie llirown back upon the naked 
pnnciple, the principle evidently entertained by the speaker, 
that tins importantpow'er ofrecall,solongcnjojcd and so fre- 
quently confirmed by solemn acts of the legislature, ought 
never to be exercised at all In the language above quoted 
* Debates, \ol 74, page 345 
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from the parliamentary debates it is to be “ a dead letter.” 
And can it be that the legislature, passing clause upon clause 
recognizing tbepowei, has been only adding fiesh acts to a 
solemn farce— that the intention was to give the semblance 
of power and withhold the reality ? If such were the case, 
most clumsily has the intention been fulfilled, for the power 
has actually been conceded , and not until it is used in a man- 
ner which does not meet the approval of one noble peer do 
we hear that the law on the subject was never designed to 
have any effect — that its framers meant nothing — oi worse 
than nothing, for if this interpretation of their intentions he 
correct, they must have meant to deceive In what a dig- 
nified position does this place both the Legislature and the 
East-India Company > The latter, it seems, were trusted 
with the power of recall, upon much the same condition as 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s daughters enjoyed the privilege of 
pocket-money , each of the young ladies received a guinea, 
with a stnct injunction never to change it. This we are 
told was for the honour of the family For whose honour 
the Court of Diiectors were to have charge of a power which 
they weie never to use, does not appear The contract 
between the Legislature and the Company, in this view, 
would be much like one described by Selden in his Table 
Talk “ Lady Kent articled with Sir Edward Herbert 
that he should come to her when she sent for him, and stay 
with her as long as she would have him, to which he set his 
hand , then he articled with her that he should go away 
when he pleased, and stay away as long as he pleased, to 
which she set her hand.” So, by law, the Court of Direc- 
tors are to have the power of recalling a Governor-General 
“ at their will and pleasure” — thus runs the Act— but then, 
on the other hand, the Governor-General may hold ofllce 
as long as he shall please (at least as far as the Court are 
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concerned), do what he may — except, indeed, on the occa- 
sion of some great “ emergency,” some fearful “ crisis” not 
defined nor definable — one of those extraordinary events 
which set at defiance all ordinary rules, and of course 
among otheis, the rule that the Court of Directors should 
not recall a Governor-General unless it is his pleasuie to 
come back Thus, for instance, if a Governor-General 
should throw off his allegiance to the British Crown, should 
declare himself sovereign of India, and raise an army to 
support his pretensions, why, such a case perhaps might be 
regarded as an “ emergency,” a great “ crisis.” and the 
Court of Directors might resort to a recall True it is, 
that the case is not very likely to occur, and if it did, the 
exeicise of an independent power of recall would scarcely 
be indispensable, for no authority in this country would 
oppose the views of the Court , and if the Court are to act 
on their own sole responsibility only when no human being 
can differ fiom tlieirjudgment, itmust be granted that their 
responsibility is not very onerous 

But It IS not so The right to recall is not a mere 
name , it is not a piece of solemn, but hollow pomp — 
an appendage of state harmless as the sword that dan- 
gles by the skirts of a court-dress, for show and not for 
service, or as the mace of the Lord Mayor, which has 
never been raised as a weapon of offence since wielded by 
Sir Wilham Walworth, in Smithfield It is a substantial 
power, and it is a power necessary to enable the Court of 
Directors to discharge their functions with efficiency 
Without It a contumacious servant might altogether defy 
them He may be disobedient now, but it is at his peni 
For the exercise of the power of recall the Court, like all 
persons in the country who are intrusted with political 
authority, are responsible They are not to exercise it 
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cnpiiciously, or without just cause Indeed, it should never 
be exercised but ivith tlie highest degree of gravity and 
deliberation So great is the punishment thereby inflicted 
upon the oflendiiig paity — so deep is the wound inflicted 
upon his reputation — so fearful the effect upon his prospects 
— that those at whose bidding the punishment descends may 
w'cll pause before they strike A meritoiious minister may 
be excluded from the cabinet by jealousies and dissensions 
among his colleagues, oi he may be lemoved by the in- 
fluence of parliamentary faction Neither of these causes 
can operate in the Court of Directors They may act 
eironeously in dismissing one of their servants, but the pre- 
sumption must always be that they act honestly 

The Court ha\e certainly shewn no undue appetite for 
the exercise of this gieat power of recall The first in- 
stance of then recalling a Governor-General does not occur 
till sixty yeais after the Government of India was placed 
on Its present footing, and during that period the power of 
recall has been exercised only once with regard to the go- 
vernor of a subordinate presidency ,The novelty of the 
event which has deprived Lord Ellenborough of office, has 
more than any other cause drawn attention to ins lemoval, 
and the habitual moderation of the Court in the exercise of 
Its powder, has thus given to the act a degree of public 
inteiest wdiich but for this circumstance it could scarcely 
have commanded If the recall of a Governor-General 
were of frequent occurrence, it would pass with little ob- 
servation, but the raiity of such an event, together with the 
circumstances under which it is understood that the appoint- 
ment of Lord Ellenborough was made, and those under 
which it was annulled, give an impulse not only to popular 
curiosity, but to the inquines of those who desire to form a 
rational judgment on the merits of the case The circum- 
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fclanccs here alliuled to are ihe'-e It is bche\ccl, that in 
apjioinling Ins LonKlnp to the oflite of Governor-General, 
the Court of Directors wire nenrU unanimous, it is 
jirctty ^cncnlh known tint on tlie question of his removal 
the> were (juitc unanimous Now if he had ban elected 
bv '1 bare majont} and afterwards lemoicd b} a bare 
mqonU, there would h.ne been loom for ascribing 
his romoinl plausihh, whether justly or not, to jicrsonal 
fee'lm", or to ehaiuc operating through the jicnodical 
changes m the Court, whuh take pkire under IcgisHtnc 
proMsion Hut when all but unanmiit) of opinion in 
sck'ctmg hmu is siiccccded b\ perfect uu ummi} as to the 
ni'ccss)(\ for Ills rtiinml, it is quite mipossihlo to attribute 
the later aet to .m\ such e.iuses as those adicrtcd to 
Again, if his Dordship s tenure of ofliec had been ofevtraor- 
dmar\ lenuth, circunist.iiiees might reatbU be imagined to 
ha\e arisen gruludl> to eool the afle'etion of his friends, 
and gi\c confidence to Ins eiu'iiiics But his Lordship rc- 
l uiK'd his hoiiour.ible appoiiitmeait for onh about two 
>cirs, and the actompbshnient, within so brief a period, of 
n rciolution of opinion, so great and general, m the body 
to whom he owed both his apponitmcnt and his recall, is 
certanil} a siurllnig f.iet , and the more so when the cha- 
racter of that body is taken into consideration If any one 
qualit) were to be selected as peculiar^ characteristic of 
the Court of Directors of the East-India Conipan}', it 
would be cnutuin E\ery iiicnibcr of the Couit lias a pe- 
cuniary stake 111 India, and the Court collectnely are the 
representatnes of the great body of claimants upon its 
territory Among the Directors are men personally ac- 
quainted with India, and with the sources fiom wdiicli 
danger in that country is likely to anse , men trained by 
long experience in civil, political, legal, militaiy and mari- 
time affairs , iiiei chants of great eminence and bankers of 
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the highest standing , most of them are of mature age, and 
the political opinions of the majonty are those of the party 
with which Lord EUenborough has generally acted If 
indeed a body eminently conservative in its views and 
habits, and cautious beyond the ordinary measure of caution, 
were sought for, it would be found in the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East-India Company , — ^if they he found to act 
rashly, there is no taith to be placed in human discretion 
By that body Lord EUenborough was ele\ated to the 
office of Governor-General — ^by that body he has been dis- 
missed, under circumstances of stnking singulanty It 
remains to inquire into the reasons for this last step , and 
there is no satisfactory mode of ascertaining them but by 
examimng his Lordship’s policy and conduct during the 
bnef term of his government 

In ordinary candour, it must be admitted, that on the 
arrival of Lord EUenborough m India, his situation ivas 
neither enviable nor easy He found the long tnumphant 
flag of England humbled by disaster and defeat A \ast 
army had been sacnficed without any countervailing advan- 
tage , isolated bodies of Bntish troops still remained exposed 
to danger, while a number of unhappy captives were in the 
hands of a ruffian chief, on whose probable disposal of 
them no one could guess , the power of the Bntish name 
had received a fearful diminution, the spint of the army 
was shaken by the disasters which had overtaken their 
comrades, and the past and the future seemed alike in- 
volved in gloom The earliest impressions and earliest 
declarations of Lord EUenborough were such as became a 
Bntish Governor-General He amved at Calcutta on the 
28th February, 1842, and on the 15th March following his 
Lordship in Council addressed the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Jasper NicoUs, in language well suited to the circum- 
stances which surrounded him — “ Whatever course,” it is 
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observed, “ we may hereafter take must rest solely upon 
military considerabons, and have, in the first instance, 
regard to the safety of the detached bodies of our troops at 
Jelalabad, at Ghuznee, at Khelat-i-Gliilzie, and Eanda ar, 
to tlie security of our troops now in the field from all 
unnecessary nsk, and, finally, to the he-establishment 
OP ouB MILITARY REPUTATION, by the infliction of some 
signal and decisive blow upon the Affghans, which may 
make it appear to them, to our own subjects, and to our 
allies, that v e have the power of inflicting punishment upon 
those who commit atrocities, and violate their faith, and 
that we withdraw ultimately from Affghanistan, not 
from any deficiency of means to maintain our position, 
but because i\ e are satisfied that the king we have set up, 
has not, as we were erroneously led to imagine, the support 
of the nation over which he has been placed In a 
subsequent part of the same letter his Lordship, after 
urging the necessity of paying regard to circumstances in 
coming to action with the enemy, so as to secure to the 
British force the advantages derived from then- supenor 
discipline, thus continues “At the same time we are 
aware that no great object can be accomplished without 
incurring some nsk, and we should consider that the 
object of sinking a deasive blow at the Affghans, more 
especially if such blow could be struck in combination with 
measures for the rehef of Ghuznee — a blow which might 
re-establish our military character beyond the Indus, aud 
leave a deep impression of our power and of the vigour 
widi which It would be applied to punish an atrocious 
enemy — would be one for which nsk might be justifiably 

• Papers relating to military operations in Affghanistan, presented 
to both houses of Parliament by command of her MajesU, 1843, p 
167 
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incurred, all due and possible precaution being taken to dimi- 
nish such necessaiy nsk, and to secure decisne success”* 
His Lordship likewise adverts to the release of the pri- 
soners taken at Kabool, as an object “deeply interesting in 
point of feeling and of honour,” and suggests, with a view to 
attain it, the taking of hostages from those paits of the 
country which the British force might be able to occupy, 
as well as the prospective advance of General Pollock 
beyond Jelalabad even to Kabool 

Thus much was well, but how did his Lordship fulfil 
the expectations which he had thus excited ? He found 
that considerable preparations had been made for recom- 
mencing operations in Affgbanistan, and he proceeded to 
complete and to add to them. He left Calcutta and his 
Council in order that he might be nearer to the scat of war 
and give the weight of his personal influence and the ad- 
vantage of his personal supenntendence to the affairs in 
progress on the frontier This seemed to indicate not only 
great energy, but great determination of purpose, and 
those who observed the conduct of the Governor-General, 
who knew the character of the officers and men at his dis- 
posal, and who thought, moreover, of the great objects be- 
fore him — the military reputation of Great Britain to be 
re-established — the terror of its name to be restored — trea- 
chery to be punished — and its surviving victims, com- 
prising women and children as well as men, to be rescued 
— those who felt the importance of these objects, and who 
witnessed or heard of the restless viv'acity of the Governor- 
General, never doubted that all would be well — never sup- 
posed for a moment that any check would be put upon the 
ardour of the military commanders, that any obstacle 
Avould be interposed betiveen their desire for action and the 
• Papers — ut supra — page 168 
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gratification of it , or that he who had thouglit the prose- 
cution of the liar a matter of so much importance, as for 
the sake of aiding it to separate himself from his Council, 
and make a journey of several hundred miles, was prepared 
to acquiesce in so pitiful a termination of the labours of 
himself and his predecessor as that of merely getting the 
troops in Affghaiiistan back again to India Yet thus it 
was Some ill success befel the British cause — Gliuznee 
w'as surrendered to the enemy, General England failed in 
his attempt to join General Nott at Kandahar, and further, 
a bad spirit was understood to prevail in a part of the force 
under General Pollock The new Gm ernor-General, it 
became apparent, in spite of his high purposmgs, was not a 
man to encounter difficulties or persevere under discourage- 
ment — his moral courage oozed away as he approached the 
scene of action, and the “ re-establishment of our military 
reputation — the decisive blow at the Affghans” — and the 
safety of the prisoners — were all cast to the winds On 
the 19th April, General Nott was ordered to destroy 
Kelat-i-Gliilzie, to evacuate Kandahar, and to fall back to 
Quetta ^ 

In advising the Commander-in-Chief of the transmission 
of these orders, the Governor-General says, “ The severe 
check experienced by Brigadier England’s small corps 
on the 28tli ultimo — an event disastrous as it was unex- 
pected — and of which we have not yet information to enable 
us to calculate all the results, has a tendency so to cripple 
the before limited means of movement and of action which 
Avere possessed by Major-General Nott, as to render it ex- 
pedient to take immediate measures for the ultimate safety 
of that officer’s corps, by withdrawing it, at the earliest 
practicable period, from its adianced position, into nearer 
• Paper*, pages 223, 4 
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communication with India.""* On the very day on which 
these orders to General Nott and tlie letter to the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief bear date, the Govern or- General published 
a notification of the successful advance of the troops under 
General Pollock into the Khyber Pass, and of the evacuation 
by the enemy of the fort of Ah Miisjid f On the same 
day the Govcrnoi-Geneial addiessed to Sir Jasper Nicolls 
a second letter, (he subject being the position of General 
Pollock, I to whom he desired the Commander-in-Chief 
to transmit instructions, and this was followed by a 
third, in which the nature of these desiied instructions 
IS unequivocally anticipated His Loidship says — “What 
ul tenor destination may be given to those corps, when that 
of Major-General Nott, having drawn off the garrison of 
Khclat-i-Gliilzie, shall be concentrated ultimately in the 
vicinity of Sukkui, and of Major-Geno al Pollock 
having diatvn off the garnson of Jelalabad shall be again 
on this side of the Khyber Pass, is a matter for the most 
serious consideration, and one upon which I am most anxious 
to have the opportunity of conferiing j^eisonally with >our 
Excellency, or witli some officer in your confidence, whom 
. you may depute to me foi that purpose ”§ His Lordship 
then alludes to the possibility of selecting a new line of 
advance should the war be renewed oftei the reti eat of the 
two Generals as above assumed, but immediately adds — 
“ It will, howevei, likewise be for consideration, whether 
our troops, having been redeemed from the state of peril 
in which they have been placed in Affghanistan, and, it 
may still be hoped, not without the infliction of some severe 
blow upon the Affghan army, it would be justifiable again 
to push them for no othei object than that of revenging our 

* Ptipors, png;c 224 + Pnpors, pngo 201 

1 Papers, page 224. § Papers, page 225 



losses and of re-estnblishing, in all its original brilliancy, 
our military character ” For no other object’ The resto- 
ration of our military character is not much it seems, and 
tlie safety of the prisoners nothing, for this point is not 
adi erted to Two days after this, namely, on the 21st of 
April, the Governor-General received authentic information 
of Sir Robert Sale’s victory at Jelalabad and of General 
England having regained, without further loss, his posi- 
tion at Quetta, where he had been joined by the rest of his 
brigade These events he communicated to the Secret 
Committee in a letter dated the 22nd, together with the 
following account of their influence, or rather want of 
influence, on his opinion with regard to the necessity for 
retreat These several events, although they improve our 
f prospects to some extent, ha\e in no respect altered my deli- 
berate opinion, that it is expedient to withdiaw the troops 
under Major-General Pollock and those under Major-Gene- 
lal Nott at the earliest practicable period into positions, 
wherein they may have certain and easy communication with 
India that is, to withdraw the troops of General Pollock 
to Peshaiiur, and those of General Nott to Quetta “ That 
opinion,’’ his lordship adds, “ is formed upon a general view 
of our military, political, and financial situation, and is not 
liable to be lightly changed ” The same general views are 
expressed in neaily the same words in a letter dated the 24)th 
Apnl, to Mr George Clerk, the Governor-General’s agent 
with the Sikh Government — “ To regain concentrated posi- 
tions for our armies, having easy and secure communica- 
tions with India, is the present object of the Government, 
and one not lightly to be changed and again — “ All that 
the Governor-General regards” — all, be it observed — “ is 
the secunty of our communication with the troops beyond 
* Pnpers, page 223 
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the Upper Indus, and their nithdratral, at the earliest 
practicable penod, from their ad\anced positions, in a state 
of continued efficiency, undiminished by the climate or by 
the enemy”* Such iias the unvarying tenor of Lord 
Ellenborough’s language from the time that he quitted his 
council and acted ivithout ad^lce or check of any kind 
The burden of his instructions was retire — fall back — get 
towards India as fast as you can — ^leave the Affghans to 
themsehes, and by consequence leave the Bntish pnsoners 
to be mal-treated and murdered by those whom our pusil- 
lanimity will thus reheve from the restraint hitherto 
imposed by their fears 

Reverses had shaken his lordship’s confidence in every 
thing but his own judgment, success had no power to 
rc~assure him And yet, on one occasion, he did indulge 
in a flight of expectation which, to all but himself, must 
appear most extravagant It has been seen how he spoke 
of the situation and prospects of the British armies in 
Alfghanistan on the 19th, 22nd, and 24th Apnl On the 
28th he caused no less than three letters to be written to 
General Pollock, one intimating his belief in the reports of 
the death of Shah Shoojah, and his conviction of the impos- 
sibility of the Bntish Government recognizmg a successor 
under the circumstances that prevailed , a second, givmg per- 
mission to treat with a de facto goAemment for the exchange 
of prisoners, if such government were capable of carrying an 
exchange into eflTect , and a third, the crowning letter of all, 
announang that the aspect of atfairs in Upper Aflghanis- 
tan appeared to be such, that his lordship could not hut 
contemplate “ the possibihty*’ — a possibihty indeed— of 
General Pollock having been led to “ advance upon and 
occupy the City of Kabool ’’d" Certainly bis lordship s 
^ Papers, page 232 f Papers, page 235 
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notions of posbilnlit) wcrc not narrow He speaks of 
inarclnnrf to Ivnlxiol as coolh “ ns mauls of fifteen do of 
pv^pp^ do^ Tlusofilnnd way of treating a great and 
most difficult military operation — m ojicration so great and 
so difficult, that the Go\ornor-Goncral seems, both luforc 
and after tins coimminication, to liaic regarded it as all but 
hopeless, IS highly eh iractcristic The consistency of Ins 
lordship IS not less remark ible At one time to nd\nncc, 
IS trolled almost as much beyond rational contemplation as 
a jouniev to the moon At aiiollier the march of an army 
from Jclalabad to ICabool is spoken of as liglitl> as a walk 
from London to Ilighgale Tlut, let lustice be done — 
lliougli tlie Goi ernor-Gcncral actualU mdnlgcd m n Msion 
of the possibility of an army situated like that of General 
Pollock, without preparation and without arrangcnicnt or 
understanding with General Nott, pushing on to Kahool 
and occupy ing It as easily as a parl> of schoolbois would 
run o^er Blackhcalh, he still hirps on Ins old string, re- 
tirement General Pollock IS assured that the Go\ernor- 
Geiierals mows arc unehangeil, and that if he should be at 
Kabool, he must kaic it as quickly ns possible “ If tlint 
01001,“” llie imaginary march to Kabool, “ slioiild lia\c oc- 
curred, >ou will understand, that it will m no respect lary 
tlie 1 lew wliicli the Gov crnor-Gcncral prev lously took of 
the policy now to be pursued The Governor-General will 
adhere” (this will is very charactcnslic also) “ to the 
opinion, that the only safe course is, that of withdrawing 
the army under your command, at the earliest practicable 
period, into positions within the Kliybcr Pass, where 
it may possess easy and certain communications witli 
India.”* But the hallucination about marching to 
Kabool afforded but a temporary interruption to the 
* Papers, page 235 



uniformity of the Governor-General’s strain Only nine 
days before it commenced, —that is, on the 19th Apnl,-— 
lie had called on tlie Commander-in-Chief to furnish addi- 
tional instructions to General Pollock, and it has been seen 
Avhat sort of instructions were expected Sir Jasper NicoUs 
seems to have doubted as to the propriety of thus embar- 
rassing the general , whereupon Lord EUenborough, un- 
able to brook delay, himself undertook the duty of reading 
a lecture on war, — not to Hannibal, but to a veiy able and 
expenenced officer, who, in the judgment of hisammediate 
mibtary supenor, stood in no need of the assistance “ The 
general,” said Sir Jasper Nicolls, “ is a clear-beaded, good 
officer, and you have loaded his advance with heavy cau- 
tions These heavy cautions, however, were repeated in 
a letter dated the 4th May. Not quite a week had elapsed 
sinco the Governor-General had hoped or feared, it is diffi- 
cult to say which, that General Pollock was at Kabool, or 
in full march thither On the 4th May, he indulges ima- 
ginings as to what the general is about, as he did on the 
28th April, but their complexion is not quite the same 
Let the reader judge Here is Lord Ellenborough’s vision 
of General Pollock, as presented to his Lordship’s mind on 
the date first named above, but last in the order of time, — 
VIZ on the 4th May “ The most recent accounts which 
have been received of the difficulty expenenced by you m 
obtaining supphes at Jelalabad, and in bnnging forward 
supplies from Peshawur , and the very deficient means of 
movement, as well as of provision, which you possess, 
induce the Governor-General to expect” — now mark the 
expectation , within a week after, he thought it possible 
that General Pollock had gone to Khbool — “ that you 
will have already decided upon withdrawing j^our 
• Papers — ui sitpra — page 240. 
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troops within the Khyber Pass into a position wherein 
vou may have easy and certain communication with 
India, if considerations, having regard to the health 
of the army, should not have induced you to defer 
that movement And while the reader notes the 
marvellous consistency of these e\pectations, between the 
indulgence of which six days only intervened, let him not 
omit to notice the testimony given by the Governor-General 
to the means possessed by General Pollock for making the 
march to Kabool, which it was thought possible he might 
have undertaken — “ the very deficient means of movement 
as well as of provision which you possess” — these are the 
Governor-General’s words, and yet he dreamed thatm such 
circumstances an officer of so much ability and so much 
expenence as General Pollock should commit the folly of 
marching for Kabool , this too, in the teeth of his own 
avowed opinion thus declared “ His Lordship is too 
strongly impressed with confidence in your judgment to 
apprehend that you will ever place the army under your 
command in a situation in which, without adequate means 
of mo\ enient and supply, it could derive no benefit from 
its superior valour and discipline, and might be again sub- 
jected to a disaster vhich, if repeated, might be fatal to our 
power in India Most just was this his Lordship’s im- 
pression , but how IS It to be reconciled with his former 
impression or supposition, something less than a week old ? 

Before the letter of the 4th May was written, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had come to the rescue, and had issued 
instructions in general accordance with the Governor- 
General’s visiles, so much so, indeed, that his Lordship 
tendered in return, not only his approbation, but his thanks , 
and in order that the instructions might have all the weight 
* Papers, page 241 
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which his own military knowledge and expenence could 
give them, Lord EUenborough lost no time in assunng 
General Pollock, by another despatch, that his judgment 
cortfirmed that of the Coramander-in-Chief * The orders 
thus embodying the views of the Governor- General and the 
Commander-in-Chief «ere %ery distinct. After ad lerting 
to the instructions gi\en to General Nott to evacuate Kanda- 
har, and retire first upon Quetta, and ultimately upon 
Sukkur, It IS added, “ You are required to make a similar 
movement in Upper Affghanistan, and to withdbaw 
EVE ay Bhitish soldieb fhoji Jelalabap to Pesh- 
Awon ”-1- 

Prom these orders no deviation was to take place, except 
in three possible cases First, that certain negotiations in 
progress for the release of the pnsoners lately confined at 
Puddeabad should haie been brought to such a point that 
Its accomplishment might be endangered by withdrawing , 
secondly, that before the receipt of these orders. General 
Pollock should have despatched a bghtly-equipped force to 
endeavour to rescue those pnsoners , thirdly, that the 
enemy at Kabool should be moving a force to attack that 
of the Engbsh general In this “ improbable case,” as it 
was most justlj’’ termed, it was held to be advisable to 
inflict a blow on the enemy, but provided only that " any 
respectable number of troops’’ should “have descended 
into the plam below JugduUuk” with the intent of making 
such an attack as that referred to If the number were not 
“ respectable,” or, though “ respectable,” should not have 
advanced beyond Jugdulluk, but were only on their way 
thither, the Bntish army was to run before them With 
regard to the pnsoners, the qualification introduced was as 
follows “ I allude entirely to the officers and ladies now or 
* Papers, pages 242, 243 t Papers, page 242 
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lately at Buddeabad, oi its vicinity. Those at Kabool 
cannot, I think, be saved by any treaty or agreement made, 
uudei existing circumstances, at Jelalabad So their re- 
covery ivas given up Such were the instructions of 'which 
the Governor-General entiiely approved, as he assured 
the Commander in-Chief and General Pollock Lest 
General Nott should be inconveniently influenced by a 
professional passion for maintaining his countr 3 '’s honour, 
he, too, on the 7th l\Iay, was once more addressed , he nas 
apprized of the nature of the instructions which had been 
forwarded to General Pollock, and reminded of the tenor of 
those previously tiansmitted to himself The 13th ]\Iay 
pioduced another letter to General Nott, ad\erniig to 
the proposed advance of General England to join that 
oflicer, and admitting that the position of the former at 
Kandaliar was more favourable than it had been supposed 
to be vhen the orders of the 19tli April were issued , 
“ But,” It was added, “ this improvement of your position 
IS not such as to induce his Lordship to vary those instruc- 
tions, in so far as they direct your retiring upon Sukkur 
That movement jmu will make at such period, and vith 
such precautions, as may best conduce to the preservation of 
the healtli of your troops and the efficiency of your army. 
The Governor-General understands that, consistently mth 
the necessary regard to these objects of pnmary importance, 
you cannot retire below the passes till October”* This 
extension of time is attributed by Lord Ellenborough to 
the advice of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls ^ 
A similar extension was conceded to General Pollock, in 
accordance, as it would appear, inth the views of the 
General himself, acting under the discretion intrusted to 
him by the Commander-in-Chief, when, m compliance mth 
* See Papers, page 25 1 
E 
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the pressing clesiie of the Governor-General, he issued his 
fuithei instructions This is to be inferred from a letter 
of Mr Clerk to Sir Jasper Nicolls, dated 5th May, in 
which he says “ Adverting to the opinions expiessed by 
General Pollock, m his letter wntten after the arnval of 
Captain Mackenzie m his camp, I conclude that, with the 
discretion vested in him under your Excellency’s orders, he 
will not abandon either the Bntish captives, or the posi- 
tion he holds at Jelalabad 

Referring to this letter fiom, Mr Clerk, Lord Ellen- 
boiough, wnting to the Commander-in-Chief on the lith 
May, says “ The advance of the season, however, which 
really rendeis the letirement of Majoi-General Pollock at 
the piesent mompnt a measure of some hazaid to the 
health of his troops — the improved facilities which the 
major-general finds of obtaining supplies of provisions — 
but, more than all, the influence winch those now about 
him, anxious to vindicate the army by some signal blow 
against the AfFghans, and to effect the restoration of the 
pnsoners to liberty by negotiation supported by force, 
must necessarily have upon his mind, — all these things 
induce me to apprehend that it will hardly be until 
October that the major-general wiU commence his home- 
ward march ”*1* 

Notwithstanding all the reasons here enumerated in 
favour of delaying the retirement of General Pollock, the 
measure was obviously not in favour with the Governor- 
Geneial This might be presumed from the somewhat 
ungracious leference to the “influence of those about” the 
general, and the presumption is stiengthened by a letter 
to General Pollock, dated the 29th of May, written, as it 

Further Papers, ordered by the House of Commons to he printed 
1 7th Februai y, 1 843 f Papers, page 2B2 
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appears, umloi a deep appiclicnsjon that tlic Geiici.il 
miailit ha\o mistaken his lustinclions, .and hmegnen to the 
discretion left liiin wider limits than those by which it was 
intended to be circiiiiistiibed Tlic d.itc of tins letter, 
howcier, aflbids some food for icflcttioii The ostensible 
occasion of its being written is a passage in a letter from 
]Mr Clerk to Gciier.il Pollock, dated the ISlh of l^lav, a 
cop} of which was forwaidtd to the Goieriior-Geiieral on 
the 21st 111 this letter, Itlr Cleik had c\]iicsse{l his 
belief that, with the iiegotialioiis pcmhng in front, General 
Pollock would not withdiaw 'Iheieis no cMdeiue as to 
the time when this letter was rcccncd b) Lord Lllen- 
boiough, but it is ceitain that on the 1 kh of iM.iy lie was 
in possession of a letter .uldiesscd by Mr Ckak, on tlieoth of 
that month, to SirJaspoi Nicolls (.alrcaih quoted), in which 
ho says (speaking of General Pollock), “I conclndc lh.it with 
the discretion ^cslcdlnhlnl under yoiir r\ccllcncy's orders, 

HE WILL ^OT AnaNDON IITHLUIII] Bimisll CM'TIMS, 

on THE rosiTiox iiL noi ns at Ji l\i adad” The Go- 
^elllor-Gcnernl, on the 14lh of iMay , if not hefoie, knew that 
such was Mr Cleik’s belief, and that it was formcnl upon 
opinions expressed by General Pollock , bnt he takes no 
notice, beyond a brief icfercncc to it in addressing the 
Coraraander-ui-Chief on the subject of General Pollock's 
lemaimng, until October, beyond thcKliybcr Pass,m whicli 
measure, though with some reluctance, lie seems to ac- 
quiesce But on the siglit of another letter, shewing that 
IMr Clerk continued to hold the opinion which he had dc- 
d.ared in the previous letter, namely, that General Pollock 
would not withdraw, the Governor-General is suddenly 
thrown into an agony of apprehension and an\iety. He 
has good reason, on the 14th May, for belieiing that Gcncial 
Pollock intends to follow a certain couise, winch he 

E 2 
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dlsappro^es, yet he does nothing, but Mmts tlie result 
vTth as much calmness as a Swiss licrdsman expects 
the avalanche which is to crush his cottage to atoms, 
or a good IMussulman the fire winch is raging tlirce 
houses off, and must soon reach his own But i\ri 
Clerk’s letter of the ISth May rouses him Whv? Thus 
IS the question answeied by the letter to General Pollock of 
the 29th ]\Iay “As i\[r Cleik was, on the UStli instant, 
in possession of the orders addressed to i on bj tlie Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, on the 29th ultimo, the Gm ernor- Gene- 
ral infers that in so expiessing his belief that 3011 would 
not withdraw, witli tlie negotiations pending in join front, 
he had in Mew the paragraphs in those orders wliicli relate 
to negotiations for the release of the prisoners “ The 
Gove^ no) -Gone) al infers Did he onl} infer ? Had not 
i\rr Clerk, in Ins letter to Sir Jasper Nicolls, dated tlicJtli 
]\Iay (a cop3 of which leftef was in Lord Lllcnhorough’s 
possession on the 14tli), used these memoiable words? — “I 
conclude that with the discretion icsted in him (Gencial Pol- 
lock), under jour Excellency’s orders, nr w ii r xox ahan- 
DOX' EITHER THE BrITISU CArTI\ ES OR THE TOSlTlOM IfE 
Horns AT JELAX. \BAD,” and after this tlie Go\cnior-Gcnc- 
ral — cautious mau — can onlj' “ infer ” allusion to the said 
discretionary power But the ground of this inference is 
worth looking at As Bfr Clerk was, on the ISth instant, 
in possession of the orders addressed to jou bj' the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the 29tli ultimo, the Goicrnor-Gencrnl 
infers,” Sec Indeed IMr Clerk wns in possession of the 
Commander-in-Chiers orders on the 18th of IVIaj, for he 
was in possession of them on the 5tli, when he wrote the 
former letter That letter commences “ I do nij ‘'clf the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of jour Excelleiicj s 
letter of the 30th ultimo, enclosing a copj of jour Lxcel- 
• PapDr'5, pjgo 29i 
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lency’s orders to Major-General Pollock, of the 29th 
ultimo” This letter was before Loid Ellenborough on the 
14th , from it he knew that Mr Clerk had the Comman- 
der-in-Chiefs ordeis on the 6th, and that he was of opinion 
that General Pollock would exercise the discretion thereby 
allowed, and remain at Jelalabad Yet the Goveinoi- 
General, on the 29th, speaks of Mi Clerk’s being in pos- 
session of those ordeis on the 18th as though he was igno- 
rant of his possessing them on the 5th, and he “infers” 
that Mr Clerk’s belief as to General Pollock’s course 
has some reference to the discretion vested in that officer, a 
point distinctly noticed in the lettei of the 6th, which Loid 
Ellenborough had lying befoie him fifteen days befoie he 
drew this notable inference * However, having drawn it — 
and the task required no extraordinary measure of sagacity — 
be caused General Pollock to be enlightened as to the pre- 
cise limits of his discretion wnth regard to the piisoners 
The general was informed that the insti uctions could only 
apply to negotiations, almost brought to a close at the 
time of receiving the Conimandei-in-Chief’s letter — not to 
any then pending, the event of which might be doubtful, 
still less to any which might be subsequently commenced 
The letter thus closes — “ The Governor -General does 
not suppose that you can have misunderstood those in- 
structions” — the insti uctions of the Commander-in-Chief — 
“ but if the observation in Mr Clerk’s letter of the 18th 
instant had been suftered to pass in silence, that sdence 
might have appeared to be acquiescence in a wrong inter- 
pretation, and you might possibly have been so misled into 
adopting It "j* Yet Mr Clerk’s lettei of the 5th, referring 
to what he believed to be the General’s opinion as to 

* Mr Clerk’s letter ot the 5th Maj does aot appear in the Blue 
Book, but IS printed as a supplemtutari paper 
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withdrawal, was “suffered to pass in silence,” and on tliel4th 
Lord Ellenborough had made up his mind to General Pol- 
lock’s protracted stay at Jelalahad On the 29th lie becomes 
frightened, and directs a letter to be written to General Pol- 
lock, waining him not to be too zealous m his endeavours to 
obtain the release of the prisoners Is this the conduct of a 
great statesman Is it that of a man even of plain common 
sense ? No , it is that of a man so vacillating as to shift 
with every breeze, and even without any external cause for 
change, or so incompetent to the duties of his high charge, 
that all Ills faculties were overwhelmed, and he forgot by the 
end of the month what he had written at the middle of it , 
or, what is far worse, that of a trickster, anxious only so to 
play his cards as under all circumstances to exonerate him- 
self from blame, and whatever might befal the army at Jelala- 
bad, be able to secure his own reputation from wreck But if 
this letter of tlie 29th May spoke the honest judgment of 
the Governor-General — and if it did not, let his fnends find an 
excuse for his duplicity — it is clear that he was then anxious 
for the leturii of the army Unless the negotiations for the 
release of a part — only a part — of the pnsoners weie com- 
plete, or nearly so, at the time of General Pollock’s 
leceiving the instructions of the Commander-in-Chief, he 
was to come back This is the purport of the letter, and 
happily It IS so decisive, that there is no possibility of 
explaining away its obvious meaning, and, let it be 
remembered, that when these explanatory instructions were 
given. Lord Ellenborough knew that General Pollock was 
deficient in the means of moving Ins troops, but had excel- 
lent means of providing for their comfort where they were 
The next letter addressed to General Pollock is dated 
the 1st June It treats of the continued stay of tlie 
general at Jelalahad as then a settled point , and what is 
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Its tone ? that of disappointment, chagrin, and fear “ The 
retirement of your army,” it is observed, “ iminediately aftei 
the Mctory gained I)}' Sir Robert Sale, the forcing of the 
Kh} her Pass, and the lehef of Jelalabad, would have had 
the appearance of a militaiy operation successfully accom- 
plished, and even triumphantly achieved Its retirement, ' 
after six months of inaction, hcfoi e a folloioing army of 
JJJyhaiis, y\\\\ ha've an appearance of a different and less 
advantageous chaiacter’ Heie, again, it is plain that it 
v\ as the wish of Loid Ellenboiough that General Pollock 
should retne immediately aftei effecting a ]unction vith 
Sii Robert Sale He not only directed this at the time, 
but more than six weeks aftei the pinction had been 
effected, we find him lamenting that Ins diiections bad 
not been follow ed, and piedicting evil from their having 
been neglected In this letter a melancholy acquiescence 
IS accorded, not to the arguments in favour of the army 
remaining, but to the force of ciicumstances, which 
rendered it impracticable for it to move “ Since circum- 
stances seem to compel you to remain there till Octobei,” — 
this IS the language used under the instructions of the 
Govei nor-General 

We have now to consider a letter to General 
Pollock, dated June 6th This, hke the letter of 
the 29th J\Iay, is explanatory of previous orders, the 
Goveinor-Geneial having a great horror of General Pol- 
lock’s misunderstanding lus instiuctions Some thoughts 
had been entertained of making over the fort of Jela- 
labad to the Sikhs, and General Pollock had been in- 
structed to give them possession if required by IMr 
Cleik to do so This had been adverted to m a letter 
from Gencial Pollock to the secietary to the Goveinor- 
• Pupeis, page 297 
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Gonenl and forthu-ith a letter ic dc'.patcliul, “ at 
speed” to ])rc\cnt am thing so cahinntou^ as Guuril 
Pollock'*: cnncludinc: tint ho uas to sti\ it .Tclihhid 
till It should be decided whether the fort ^Iiould he guen 
up to the Sikln or not It was known that Goner il PolliKk 
would not mo\e till October 'I’he del i_\ Ind Ikxu toldK 
and sullcnU assented to, lint }et on tin btli June it is 
deemed requisite to warn General Pollock not to dtln, 
with reference to ain arrangmicnt with the ‘'ikln, lus 
nio\tiiiC'nt from Jclalahad, which was not evpcitcd to 
take place for four months Tins is not \cr\ lutclhgibK, 
but It marks ccr_\ distuicll\ the eagerness of the GoNcnior- 
Geiieral for the return of the nrun — an eattiTiUsss so 
extreme', as appirentl) to incohc his fituUies in oblieion 
witli regard to c\c^^ thin*: che The answer of Giin ril 
Pollock, though framed in perfect iccord mce with the 
rdatne situations of the Gewcrnor-Geiu ral and hinisdf, 
}ct comers to the former a \cr\ stecri though digmlud 
rcfinKif In a im re calm statement of f icts 'J'h* gi n. r i! 
sa\s, “Ilul it hc-en in m\ power to retire on Pishiwui, 
1 should not hue dilated doing so foi the purpo l ot 
linking (ACT Jelakahul to the Sikh trof)p~, iinli > tin 
transfer could hue been effected nmnedintcU It will lx 
olisersed tint in ni> letter, iSo bf (to wbuli jours, No 
‘51*3, Is n repU), I base stated tint, owing to the v ml 
of c image -c itth , it was not in iiij power (o withdr.iw 
tins .iriiu ”* 

General Nott do s not appear to b.aet Ixfti v rttti it 
to so frupKiitlj as Gtneril I’olloel, l)ut wlinieur lu 
was uidress, (1 tbe tom of conniiumcatioii wris (hi - im. — 
ntire, retin, retire On the 1st Jiim, lu was appri/ul, 
lu orehr of l^ord Lllf nboroiigb, tint Gni-ral roflo'! 

• I’>]'r i>>:* 
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could not move before October On the 4tb July, — 
and the date is lemarkable — he wasinfoimed of an intended 
mo\ ement of General Pollock on Pet.li Bolak, and subse- 
quently in advance Tins communication ivas accom- 
panied by a cop)^ of the lettei addiessed to General 
Pollock on the 1st June, the letter lamenting that the 
latter officei had not retired immediately after his arrival at 
Jelalabad, and foietelling evil lesults fioni Ins stay, and 
the followinir leason is assigned for the tiansmission of tins 
copy to Geneial Nott — in older “that }ou may not be 
misled into the belief that any change has taken place in 
the mam ob)ect of the instructions heietofore furnished to 
the majoi general,"'''’^ that object being to get the army 
aivay as quickly as possible On tlie same day (July 4th) 
the same steadfastness of puipose is aioived in a letter to 
General Pollock — “ No change has from the first taken 
place 111 the Goi ei nor-General’s views of the evpediency of 
witlidrawing your army at the eailiest peiiod consistent 
with the health and efficiency of the troops , that is, as is 
now undei stood, at the beginning of October 

Thus It is seen, that fiom the close of the month of 
Maich, or at all e^ents from the commencement of April 
to tlie beginning of July, the instructions of the Governor- 
General were dnected to one object — that of facilitating 
the retirement of the armies in Affghanistan — wnth little 
regard to national honour, and with none to the safety of 
the prisoners detained by the enemy 

At length, the dawn of a change appears How was it 
bi ought about ? A¥as it effected by any process of reason- 
ing Avithin the mind of the Governor-Geneial, by the ope- 
ration of new and unlooked-foi events, or by some other 
cause? Certainly not by either of the two causes above re- 
* Pnpers, page 326 t Paper*, page 327 
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ferreci to His lordship, itmay be presumed, meditated on the 
circumstances under which lie had to act, but the result was 
only to wed him more closely to his favourite plan of bring- 
ing back the armies in Affghamstan as early as possible 
The current of events had been chequered , evil had 
been succeeded by good, but the Governor- General was 
unaffected , Ins views, on his own authority, were un- 
changed True It is, that he continued to talk, at inter- 
vals, of “ striking a blow at the enemy,” and if the enemy 
could have been defeated by words, the Governor-General 
was not the man to spare them But, atdeast until the 
month of J uly, he contemplated nothing beyond desultory 
and unconnected attacks — meie “chuppaos,”^ ‘^you may 
make your strength severely felt by sallies of tins desenp- 
tion, should they be practicable," it is observed in the letter 
to General Pollock, June 1st, ‘‘and cieate a strong desire 
on the part of the enemy” — for what? “to induce you to 
leave the country” Oh most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion > And IS this the language of a British Governor- 
General of India ? Let not the shades of Clive and Corn- 
wallis and Wellesley and Hastings hear it ' 

But to the reasons of the change There were men who 
felt that, to abandon Affghamstan without some manifestation 
of military power, without some effort to recover the British 
subjects, treacherously kidnapped into captivity, would be 
a national discrace Such men were General Pollock and 
Gener.il Nott The latter officer, on first learning that an 
intention was entertained of retiring from Jclalabad as 
soon as the garrison were relieved, remonstrated The 
intention, it should in justice to Lord Ellenborough be 
observed, was entertained before his arrival, and therefore 

* A cfjuppno 18 an attack generally made niglit, and for plunder 
a surprise , a foruj 
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he is 'iccomilrtblo only foi adopting it In tins pail of his 
conduct, as in those pails vhich jiicscnt a fairei appear- 
ance, he has no pielcnsions to the blame or the praise due 
to origin ihty of thought Gencial Nott lenioiistiated, ic- 
picscnling the eMlellccts likely to result from quitting Aff- 
jllnnistan under cncumstnnces which could not fail to leave 
behind us an impiession that letirement was the consequence 
of weakness The leltei eoine> mg this lemonslrance was 
dated the 2Ith March On the 18th April, Gcneial Nott 
again delnered his ojiimon on the question, and in a man- 
nci worthy of his character Although he had then giound 
foi concluding that the ofl’cr of adMce hostile to retreat 
would not be \ci} fa\ourabl 3 ' rcccued, he did not hesitate 
to a\ow his coiniction that the di flic ul ties of prosecuting the 
war to a more honourable conclusion had been greatly o^er- 
lated, and that “ unnecessary alaim had been created ic- 
specling the position of" the troojis in Affghanistan. In 
a passage in the foimcr of these letters the question of im- 
mediate rctiicment is discussed in so pist and forcible a 
manner, that it is due to the gallant officer to quote it 
“If Go^erIlmcnt intend to lecovcr, even temporarily and 
foi the saMng of our national honoui, then lost position in 
this countr), e%cn if doubtful of the policy that it may be 
deemed expedient to pursue, I cainestly hope, that before 
any immediate letiogiade step is made, in either direction, 
our whole position in Affghanistan will be attentnely 
Mewed, and that the effect which a hast}” retirement w'ould 
ceitainly and instantl}'^ ha\e on the whole of Beloochistan, 
and e\en on the navigation of the Indus, will be taken into 
consideration At the piesent time the impression of our 
military strength among the people of this country, though 
weakened by the occuriences at Kabool, is not destioyed , 
but if w'c now letiie, and it should again become nccessaiy 
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to advance, we shall labour under many disadvantages, the 
most serious of which, in my opinion, will be, a distrust 
of then stiength among our soldiers, which any admis- 
sion of weakness is so well calculated to induce, and 
in what other light could a withdrawal from Jelalabad 
or Kandahar be viewed ^ If retirement sliould become 
necessary, it should take place simultaneously and at a 
piopei season If Government should select Kandahar as 
the jioint Avhence future operations against Kabool aie 
to he directed, still the retention of a position at Jela- 
labad, m considerable foice, will be of the most essential 
service in all futuic contemplated operations In the san- 
guine liope that some unfoicseen circumstances may have 
occuired to postpone the execution of the Government 
Older for the evacuation of Jelalabad, I have thought it 
incumbent on me to address this lettei to you Now here 
^ It will be seen that General Nott looked to future opeiations 
’ against Kabool , he deemed them necessary (o the vindica- 
tion of In'! countiy’s honour, and the retention of a position 
at Jelalabad m considerable force he regarded as essential 
to success He did not abandon all hope of again visiting 
Kabool and deem retirement tlie only course open, as did 
the Governor-General, nor did he propose to i un headlong 
for Kabool without pi ovisions or means of carriage, a step 
which the Governor-Geneial thought General Pollock 
might possibly have hazaided His advice was to stand fast, 
letaining all the advantages which were possessed, and look- 
ing foiward to employ them usefully to aid in pressing 
forward to Kabool when the pioper time ai rived In his 
letter of the 18th of April, General Nott says, “ Pei baps it 
IS not within my province to observe, that, in my humble 
opinion, an unnecessaiy alarm has been cicated legaiding 
* PapoiB, pages 246, 246 
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the position of oui tioops in this country, and of the 
strength and power of the enemy we have to contend 
with This enemy cannot face our troops in the 
field with any chance of success, however superior 
they may he in numbers, provided those precautions 
are strictly observed, which war, between a small body 
of disciplined soldiers and a vast crowd of untrained, 
unorganized, and half-civilized people, constantly renders 
necessaiy Tiue, the Bntish troops suffeied a dreadful 
disastei at Kabool, and it is not for me to presume to point 
out why this happened, however evident I may conceive 
the leasons, and the long tram of military and political 
events which led to the sad catastiophe After receiving 
the orders to retiie at once from Kandahar, General Nott 
was obviously m expectation that a bettei spirit might come 
ovei the mind of the Goveinor-General, and that delay 
might be beneficial in affording time for the transmission of 
counter oiders Writing to General Pollock, on the 30th 
May, he says, “ I have withdrawn the garrison of Kelat-i- 
Ghiljie , the order left me no disci etion, the same order 
applies in the same positiv'emannei to Kandahar, however, 
it will take some time to arrange, and before I can possibly 
carr}"^ it into effect, theie will be ample time foi the Govern- 
ment, should they deem it advisable, to send me other 
orders I shall be prepared to advance or retire agreeably 
to the pleasure of Government ’’-f* 

Such was the language, such the v ie\i s and hopes of 
General Nott What were those of Geneial Pollock ? To 
ascertain them it is requisite to refer to a letter from the 
general dated the 13th May, the fate of which was some- 
what extiaoidinarjf, it having, by a very remarkable acci- 
dent, strayed mtoavirong bundle of papers, from which 
* Paper"!, png^e 247 t Paper"!, pages 313, 314 
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retirement it did not emerge till the pertiiiaciou'; and tioii- 
blesomc inquiries of some members of Parliament bad readied 
Hindostan. This letter nas written after the receipt by Ge- 
neral Pollock of the Govei nor-General’s letter, ad\crting to 
the possibility of the general having ad\anced to ICabool, 
and also after the receipt of tlie lettei of tlie Comniander-in- 
Chief, enforcing the general views of Lord Ellenborough 
as to the necessity foi retreat Ilefcrnng to the former com- 
munication, General Pollock say's, “ I trust that I am not 
wrong in considering this letter as leaving to me discretionary 
poweis, and coming as it docs from the supiemc powci m 
India, I venture to delay for some day's acting up to tlie 
instructions communicated in his Excellency the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief ’s letter, dated 29th ultimo ” The gcneial. 
It will be seen, thus eagerly caught at Loid Ellenboroiigh’s 
allusion to the possibility of his having advanced, and con- 
strued it into a permission to delay acting up to tlie in- 
structions of a later date which he had i-eceived from anothci 
quarter, and winch directed him, except under cerlani spe- 
cified circumstances, to retire General Pollock, after ad- 
verting to the reason of his not having advanced touaids 
Kabool, thus goes on “ With regard to our withdrawal at 
the present moment, I fear that it would ha\e the veiy 
worst effect , it would be construed into a defeat, and our 
character as a powerful nation would be entirely lost in this 
part of the world It is true that the garrison at Jclalabad 
has been saved, w'hich it w'ould not have been had a force 
not been sent to its relief, but the relief of that garrison is 
only one object , there still remain others which wo cannot 
disregard I altude to the RLi-FAsr oi iiit I'Hi- 
soNEES General Pollock then alludes to the negotia- 
tions in progress respecting the jirisoncrs, and rcmaiks, 

“ If while these communications were in progress I 
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weie to retire, it would be supposed that panic 
bad seized us I therefore think that our remaining 
in thisiiumty (or peihnps a few' maiches in advance) is 
essential to upliold the charactei of the British nation , and 
111 like niannei Greneral Nott might hold his post, at all 
events, till a more fai ourable season ” Lord Ellenborough 
had expressed much anxiety respecting the health of the 
troops , and undoubtedly this w'as a most important consi- 
deration General Pollock thus answers “I have no rea- 
son yet to complain that the tioops are more unhealthy than 
they were at Agra If I am to inarch to Peshaw'ur, the 
climate is certainly not preferable , and here I can in one 
or two marches find a better climate, and I should be able 
to dictate better terms than I could at Peshawur” To 
the dread of beinjT attacked and beaten, General Pollock was 
as insensible as to that of climate, but he felt deeply the 
necessity of the co-operation with General Nott He says 
“ I cannot imagine any force being sent from Kabool w'hicli 
I could not successfully oppose, but the adi ance on Kabool 
•would require that General Nott should act in concert, and 
ad^ance also I therefore cannot help regretting that lie 
should be directed to retire, wdiicli, without some demon- 
stration of our power, he will find some difficulty in doing 
Thus thought General Pollock , thus did he express himself 
stnedy in accordance with the views of General Nott, though 
■without concert , but with w'hat a w'lde difference from those 
entertained and avowed by the Governor-General * 

It has been intimated that this letter of General Pollock 
met -with some remarkable adientures In the Blue Book 
laid before Parbament it w as not to be found, but its ex- 
istence w as ascertained from a reference made to it in another 
letter, w’hich did appear. The IMarquess of Lansdowne, 
♦ AtFghanistnn supplementan paper, presented to Parliament 1843 
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in the House of Loids, and Lord Palmerston, in tlie House 
of Commons, called for its production, but her Majesty’s 
ministers answered that they had it not, and knew nothing 
about it — that they had caused search to be made for it at 
the East-India House, and that there also the return was 
non-inventxcs This appeared strange, but there was no 
remedy Neither Court nor City could furnish copy of 
the letter, though evidently an important one, and by what 
means it had failed to reach the authorities at home was 
but matter for fiuitless conjectme At last the Seciet Com- 
mittee received a letter from the Goveinoi-Geneial, giving 
the following account of the matter — the spontaneous tender 
of his lordship in consequence of reading the “ debates m 
Parliament”’*^ “The original despatch of the 13th May 
never reached the office, and must have been lost m transit 
The duplicate was received and acknowledged on the 11th 
of July It is the practice of the Secretary’s office to keep 
the unreported papers on all important subjects for each 
month together, and to forward copies of them to the Secret 
Committee by the monthly overland mail The despatch in 
question was inadvertently put up in its propei place in the 
May bundle of reported papers, instead of being left for a 
time, as it should have been, amongst the unreported 
papers of J uly Hence when the J uly papers were copied 

for transmission to the Secret Committee, this despatch 
was omitted ”f Such, according to the old rhyme, 

“ Is the history 
Of this wonderful mysterj ” 

This IS the explanation given “ on authority ” Really 
Indian affairs are strange matters The paper in question 

• The letter of the Goiernor General and that of Genera! Pollock, 
first forwarded, were laid before Parliament, and printed 
t AfFghanistan Supplementary Paper 



"cts from a place vlicrc it should be, to a place vlicic 
It cMdcntly should not be (though Lord Lllcnborougb 
calls It “the proper place”), uilh as much facility as wc 
ha\c '^cen a clau'^e escape out of one Act of rarbament 
and creep into another This wonderful transposition 
IS worth looking into on account of its cunosity “ Tlic 
original despatch nc\cr reached the oflice, and must have 
been lost in transit” Here we arc led to ask what place 
it was that the despatch nc\cr readied^ — “the oflice,” 
but what olTice^ Does Lord Lllcnborough mean that it 
nc\cr reached his hands? that it was intercepted by the 
Aflgbans, whose ^ igilancc thus occasioned such an infinit} of 
trouble to \anous parties — to the ^farquess of Lansdowne 
and Lord Palmerston in asking questions , to the Queen’s 
^Iinislcrs in declaring llicmscUcs unable to answer them , to 
the clerks of the Board of Commissioners and of the 1? ast- 
India Company in looking for the copy of a paper of which 
copj ticicr armed , and, lastl>, to Lord Ellciiborougli, in 
gi\ ing the account of the transaction abo\ c quoted ? Is this 
Ins lordship's meaning, or docs he mean that after he had 
rcccncd and read it, the despatch was lost in the course of 
transmission to some oflice where it was to be deposited? 
Surelj, where c\plnnntion was the object, a little more 
clearness might haic been attained But the original 
despatch was lost — wlien, where, how — whether before or 
after Lord Ellenborough had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its contents, does not appear Now for 
the duplicate “ The duplicate was recened and acknow- 
ledged on the 11th July here we are at sea again. It is 
not quite apparent w liether both the receipt and acknow'- 
ledgment are to be assigned to the lltb July, or the latter 
only Was the letter acknowledged on the same day on 
which It was received, or some time afterwards ? If on the 
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day it was received, tliere seems to have been marvellous 
haste in acknowledging a letter which had then become stale, 
and which with reference to a change which had come 
over the policy of the Governor-General did not call 
for any extraordinary promptness. Yet, with reference 
to this change of policy, we cannot but perceive how flat- 
tenng it is to the sagacity of Lord Ellenborough, that, 
before he was in possession of the letter of General Pollock 
(assuming that he did not receive it till the 11th July), he 
had become a convert to the opinions therein maintained, so 
far as to allow a practical tnal to be made of their soundness 
But we must proceed with the explanation — It seems that 
“ it IS the practice of the Secretary’s office to keep the 
unreported papers, on all important subjects, together, and 
to forward copies of them to the Secret Committee by the 
Monthly Overland Mail ” Well, this “ practice ” appears a 
very natural and reasonable one, but it is to be presumed 
that the papers thus kept together are placed with reference 
to the month in which they are received — not according 
to the dates they bear If a letter, dated in November, 
1843, should happen, from any cause, not to be received till 
November, 1844, it would (it is to be supposed) be placed 
with the papers of the latter month, not of the former How 
extraordinary then was it, that a letter received in J uly (if 
1 ^ were not received till then) should be transferred, “ in- 
advertently,” to the month of May, inth which it had no 
connection but in respect of date' What a strange inad- 
vertency this must have been — to carry back the paper 
from the current month under which it ought to have been 
copied for transmission home to a past month — the papers 
of which had, as it seems, been copied and transmitted pre- 
viously, or else how did this particular paper escape the 
process? If, indeed, the original had been received in 

4 - 3 ^ <?/. 
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But perhaps Lord Ellenborough knew nothing about it 
— he Mas Ignorant of such a letter ever having been writ- 
ten Not so, for General Pollock, in the letter which 
M'as so fortunate as to obtain an answer (that of the 
20th jNIa}'), says, “ I have already, in my letter dated the 
13th instant, entered on the subject/’* that subject being 
nothing less than the withdrawal of the army from Jelala- 
bad to PeshaMur, and yet this letter receives no more 
notice than if it had been a complimentary note inquinng 
after his lordship’s health — possibly not so much Whe- 
ther his loidship had recened the letter or not, his silence 
IS ahke inexplicable If he had received it, how came he not 
to acknowledge the receipt — if he had not, how came he to 
pass o\er the mishap so calmly ? His lordship must answer 
— no one else can The despatch to the Secret Committee 
reporting this correspondence throws no light upon the 
affair, but seems to make it more mysterious. In an early 
part of the despatch. General Pollock’s want of carnage is 
noticed, and it is obsened, “the season is now, lion ever, 
too far ad\anced to make it probable that Major-General 
Pollock Mill be able to commence a retrograde movement 
fui some months ” In a subsequent part, one of the letters 
of General Pollock is thus noticed “ On the 20th May, 
the Major-General (Pollock), in reply to the letter ad- 
dressed to him on the 4th, again represented the difficulty 
under which he laboured in procuring camels at Jelalabad, 
and under the circumstances stated, requested that he 
might be permitted to defer his retrograde mo^ ement until 
the montli of October or No^ ember next But you will 
perceive elseM here,f that circumstances connected m ith the 
disorganization of the Sikh troops in the rear of oui 

• Pipers, page 296 

t This refers fo a letter on the subject, addressed bj order of the 
Go\cinor General to the Conimandei-in Clml 
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army in AfFghanistan, make me more earnestly desire 
the speedy return of that army to the Sutlej, and that 
in order to enable Major-General Pollock to meet any 
difficulties in procuring carnage and supplies, treasure 
to the amount of ten lacs has been directed to be sent to 
J elalabad From this statement, had it stood alone, 

what could the Secret Committee and the Board of Com- 
missioners have concluded ? Obviously that General Pol- 
lock’s request had been refused — that he had been per- 
emptonly ordered to return Could they have thought 
that even the desponding acquiescence “ since circumstances 
seem to compel you to remain” had been given , and taking 
the statement in connection with the passage first quoted, 
what could they make of it ? Nothing consistent or in- 
telligible , the whole seems a piece of studied mystification 
But now the curtain must nse upon a new scene in the 
strange drama before us — a scene, in the language of melo- 
dramatic managers, replete inth stnking effects On the 
4th of July we have seen that the Governor-General 
caused a letter to be wntten to General Nott cautioning 
him against concluding from General Pollock’s movements, 
that any change had taken place in the main object of the 
instructions issued to the latter officer, those instructions 
having been invanably directed to his retirement at as early 
a penod as possible We have seen that on that same 4th 
of July General Pollock was also addressed in a similar 
strain *}* But on that very same 4tli of J uly, the two gene- 
rals were addressed in two other letters which may be re- 
garded as unexampled specimens of political chicanery 
Men may have seen something like them before, but nothing 
so good of the kind The pnncipal letter, that to General 
Nott, is indeed a master-piece, and the greatest adepts in 
that crooked science \shich disregards means, and looks but 
* Papers, pag-c 2G3 t See pifre 57 
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to end*;, nnd iho"^ sclfi*;!! ends, niny linil Lord EllenboroUgh 
ns n ^\orthy brother TIio Jesuits iminortnb/cd by Pascal 
might be dcbglitcd with linn — Talleyrand give him a frn- 
tcrnnl embrace, and I\Inclnc\clli, as belonging to a graver 
and less excitable nation, bestow’ on bnn a gracious smile of 
appro! nl J^ord Ellcnborougli bad always held out the 
retirement of the army ns the chief object of bis policy, 
and bad strenuously urged that such retirement should boas 
early ns jKissiblc Docs he continue to hold the same opinion 
still on this same 1th of July ’ lie does — for he says so in 
the two brief and smiple letters addressed on that day by’ his 
orders to the two generals, nay, more, he says the same in 
the second and more elaborate letter of that date to General 
Nott, the Jesuitical letter just introduced to the notice of 
the reader Listen to him “ Nothing has occurred to 
induce me to eh mge my first opinion, that the measure, 
conimandc<l by considerations of political and military 
prudence, is to bring back the armies now in Anghanistan 
at the earliest penod at which tlicir retirement can bcc/Tcctcd 
consistently with the health and cfliciency of the troops, 
into jmsitions wherein they inai ha!c easy and ccitain 
comimmicalion with India, and to this extent the instruc- 
tions you ha!c reccncd rcniain unaltered”* “To this 
extent — What extent ? To bring back the armies to 
proximity with India as soon ns possible There is no 
linnlntion here — it is, in the more expressive than elegant 
phraseology of our brother across the Atlantic, “ going the 
whole hog” Get back the troops ns soon ns y’ou can is the 
substance, albeit, dilated in diplomatic fashion, it occupies 
more spate than these simple words “ But,” his Lord- 
ship commences Ins next sentence- — Touchstone proves that 
there lb great iirtiie in an “if,” and a voice from Allalia- 

* See page 328 
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bad demonstrates — practically, too, the best of all modes of 
demonstration — the virtue of a “ but ” “ But the im- 
proved position of your army, with sufficient means of 
carnage for as large a force as it is necessary to mo\e in 
Affghanistan, induces me now to leave to }our option the 
line by which you shall withdraw your troops from that 
country ” This reads neU , the general, as a mihtarj^ man, 
and acquainted with the localities, might undoubtedly be a 
better judge upon such a matter than the most richly gifted 
Governor-General not thus qualified Lord Ellenborough 
proceeds to speak of the line by Quetta and Sukkur, vhich 
he pronounces eligible — and so for mere retreat it might be 
He then passes to another line, and the desciiption of it 
almost takes away the breath of the reader TJie line is by 
Ghuznee, Kabool, and Jelalabad i This — let all attention 
be given — this is laid down as a line of retirement from 
Kandahar to India, and being laid down by such eminent 
authority, it is not to be disputed that it is such a line, 
though certainly not the nearest, nor the most direct It 
IS as though a man at Gloucester should say, “ I’ll retire to 
London, and I think the best line vil) be by Birmingham 
and Manchester” Well, let us admit that General Nott, 
in going from Kandahar to Ghuznee, and from Ghuznee 
to Kabool, is to be considered as retinng upon India. It is 
hard, very hard, to receive, but it is nothing compared with 
what must yet be submitted to GeneralNott’s line is marked 
out, but nhat is to become of General Pollock? He, too, 
must retire, and his presence has long been required in 
Peshawur, Avith all convenient speed (perhaps the qualifying 
epithet might have been omitted) Of course, now that he 
is provided with the means of carnage, he is at once to take 
the retrograde step, the necessity for nhicli has been so un- 
ceasingly rung in his unwilling ears Yes, General Pol- 
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lock IS to retire, but not iTnmedi(itely, to Peshawur He 
IS to vary bis line of march — slightly, — by a deviation m the 
direction of Kabool ' Perhaps he may reach that place, 
memorable from the atrocities of which it was the scene, 
perhaps he may not reach quite so far, as the purpose of bis 
retiring in this direction is represented as bemg to support 
GeneralNott — but towards Kabool is his course Retire from 
Jelalabad towards India by Kabool ' To adopt the mode of 
illustration before resorted to, this is as though a man at 
Northampton should talk of retiring to London by way of 
York Every mile he traverses carries him awayfrom the place 
that he says he is going to, nor has he the pretence afforded 
by a movement somewhat oblique to set his conscience at 
rest He is going away from the place that he professes to 
be anxious to reach, in a manner most direct, palpable, and 
undisguised, that can be conceived He does not cast 
even a sidelong glance towards the avowed point of his 
destination , he turns his back upon it, and must know 
what he is about But there is a result, vhich evidently 
follows, from the mode of speaking adopted by Lord 
Ellenborough on this occasion, of which, perhaps, even he 
was not aivare The marches of General Nott and of 
General Pollock to Kabool were marches made in retire- 
ment — that IS settled — well then, the march of Lord Keane 
was the same, — we are accustomed to speak of this as an 
advance, but it is now clear that we have been ivrong, — 
General Pollock and General Nott marched to Kabool, and 
these marches were steps in retirement Lord Keane made 
a similar march, and, therefore, his lordship must also have 
been retiring . though, so bhndly infatuated have we always 
been, that m e have regarded his march as an advance It is 
useless to say that the two Generals, Pollock and Nott, 
did not mean to remain , that they were only to perform 



certain acts, and then to evacuate the country This does 
not convert an advance into a retreat , and, moreover, this 
was piecisely Avhat was contemplated m the case of Lord 
Keane and his army They were not to remain, they 
were to fix Shah Shoojah on the tlirone, and then to with- 
draw But stifling for a time — if we can — the laugh of 
dension which such perversion of language cannot fail to 
raise, let us ask, why was this contemptible juggling with 
words resorted to ? The answer is plain — to save the infal- 
libility of Lord Ellenborough He had been for months 
that there was no course but retreat, and he con- 
tinued to say so when forced by a regard to his reputa- 
tion to yield — not to the more mature dictates of his own 
judgment — hut to the counsels of others, and to change his 
policy He tliought the change might be masked — so he 
goes on slill preaching retreat, but giving a new gloss to the 
old text Retreat was still the word — the decree for its 
accomplishment had gone forth — but — the line of retreat 
was open - and what an extraordinary line it was has been 
already shewn But to forget fora moment — if possible — 
the astounding audacity of this proceeding, let us look at 
the consistency whicli marked it A letter is wntten to 
General Nott on the 4th July, telling him that the Go- 
veiTior- General’s mind is unaltered, and that he must not 
conclude otherwise from any movement of General Pollock 
Another letter is wntten on the same day, giving the ge- 
neral permission either to act in accordance mth the Go- 
vernor-General’s views which remained unchan e or to 
follow his own The latter letter is not placed upon record, 
which Lord Ellenborough seems to think a marvellously deep 
piece of policy Why was it not placed upon record ? 
Was It to keep its contents entirely secret ? Secrecy is a 
good thing in such cases, but the danger to be apprehended 



vrns not likol} to be proA okcd by the letter giving sanction — 
coldl} and hc'iitatingh and reluctantly, indeed, but still 
gn mg It to a bold and inanl} course of action , the source 
of danger w as to be found in the timid and coivenng instruc- 
tions for retreat Tlie generals iinnnably urge, that the 
design to retreat should, as far as possible, be concealed from 
the cntni} — that the knowledge of such a design ivouldem- 
lioldeii them, iiliile the apprehension of more angorouspro- 
cecdings vould keep them in a state of alarm. It vas there- 
fore the letters which contained the whining deprecations 
of an} protractctl occupation of the connfr} that ought to 
ha\c been kept cspeciall} secret, — but these were brought 
upon record, while that which allowed the generals 
to prosecute the war to an honourable conclusion — 
though with a sword suspended o\cr their heads, — was 
deemcil so dangerous, that for this or some otiicr reason, it 
was for a time kcjit back 

So dishonest a paper as the second letter, addressed, 
on the 4th Juh , 184-2, In Lord Llleiiborongh to General 
Noit, has raroh seen the light , but dishonest} is not its 
onl} charactcnslic , it is ungenerous to a degree tliat could 
not ha^c been expected in a man holding the office of 
Go^ ernor-General of India Lord Ellcnborough casts 
from himself all rcsponsibilit}, and throws it upon General 
Nott IMost ^udiciousl) was the burden bestowed, but ought 
a Go\ ernor-Gcneral of India thus to ^elle^e himself at the 
expense of one under his orders? His lordship knew 
that if the armies m Affghamstan were brought back 
without making some demonstration of their power, and 
w itliout some attempt to rescue the prisoners, he should 
be met by a unn ersal shout of execration from his country- 
men at home, but he shrunk from the responsibility of 
directing any measures necessary for the nndication of the 
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national honour, so he hit upon the expedient of leaving all 
to General Nott He saws and balances through a letter 
of considerable length, and at last comes to no conclusion 
but that of advising nothing Let the reader judge After 
stating that he left to the general’s “option ” the choice of 
a hne of retreat, he thus proceeds — “ I must desire, however, 
that in forming your decision upon this most important ques- 
tion, you will attend to the following considerations — In the 
direction of Quetta and Sukkur, there is no enemy to oppose 
you at each place, occupied by detachments, you will find 
provisions, and probably as you descend tlie passes, you will 
have increased means of carriage The operation is one 
admitting of no doubt as to its success If you determine 
upon moving upon Ghuznee, Kabool, and Jelalabad, you 
will require for the transport of provisions a much larger 
amount of carnage , and you will be practically without 
communications from the time of your leaving Kandahar. 
Dependent entirely upon the courage of your army, and 
upon your own ability in directing it, I should not have 
any doubt as to the success of the operation , but whether 
you will be able to obtain provisions for your troops, 
during the whole march, and forage for your animals, 
may be a matter of reasonable doubt Yet upon this 
your success will turn. You must remember that it was 
not the superior courage of the Affghans, but want, 
and the inclemency of the season, which led to the 
destruction of the army at Kabool , and you must feel as 
I do, that the loss of another army, from whatever cause 
It might arise, might be fatal to our Government in India 
I do not undervalue the aid which our Government in 
India would receive from the successful execution by youi 
army of a march through Ghuznee and Kabool, over the 
scenes of our late disasters I know all the effect which it 



voiild linvc upon the mind'; of otir '^Idicrp, of our nllics, 
of our enenm's in A'^n, nnd of our countrymen, nnd of nil 
foreign mtion';in F.uropo It i*; nn oh|cct of pi'st nmhition, 
mIiuIi no one more than my ■self i\ould re|oicc to 'h.'C 
cdixrteil , hut 1 rv tint fniluicin the nttempt is certnin and 
irreim vnhle ruin , and I would endeavour to inspire }ou 
with the nm>-snrv caution, and innke \ou fiel that, great ns 
an’ the oh|etts (o Iv ohtanu 1 hy success, the ns), is great 
nKo * Now tins language is sulisiantnllv — “I hnvc set 
licforc a on the advant igis and ihsadv intagi's of every con- 
ceiv ihle course — do as\ou jilease, hut take care that whnt 
von do is tin hist tint can jiossihly he done*' Let iis mark 
till. gemrosit\ of this pnina-ding — suppose that General 
Nott had jiarticipatal in the more than girlnli timiditv of 
I^ord Kill nhorotigh, nnd hid Raid — “I tan get hack in 
safity to ‘^ukkur. so I will run no risk hy trv ing to reach 
Kalyxil he then would have incurrtal nil the odium 
nttuidant on so inglorious nn ahandonnunt of Anghanistnn 
It would have Ikh-II ruiI — “ vou had jiennission to go on, 
and vou did not T lu (jovcrnor-Gcneml would thus hnve 
Ik'cii CMiner itrd , and now that he hns found men more cou- 
nip-ous than himstlf — men who dared to perform whnt he 
did not tven dare to recommend, sh ill he tnjov nny portion 
of the jiraisc due to thtir noble conduct ? .Tusiicc forbids it 
W hat, give the jirirc to one who never entcrerl the lists, or 
even divide it between the gallant soldurs to whose counsel 
the movement is to bcnltrihutetl.ns m its success to their .arms 
— divide It between these distinguished men and “ n certain 
lord, neat, tmnly drest,” whose dislike “ to those vile guns” 
was so great that he thought it better to fly than to flght ' 
Honour, nevcr-djing honour, rest on the heroes who res- 
cued the British nnmo in Affghamstan from the contempt 

* Pnpo 323 
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into which it had fallen ' but let not another, presuming 
upon the accident of his having at the time held the highest 
office in the government of Bntish India, he allowed to step 
in, and rob them of any portion of the glory which is theirs, 
and theirs alone 

Is there on record any parallel to the conduct of Lord 
Ellenhorough ? Yes, one instance occurs The leaders 
of Roderick Random will remember, that while that erratic 
person is serving as a suigeon’s mate on board a man-of- 
war, his superior, one Dr Macshane, proposes to amputate 
a sailor’s leg, in a case where Roderick and one of his co- 
mates do not think the operation necessary The doctor, 
shocked at the contumacy of his assistants, at first talks big, 
and declares that he is not accountable to them for bis prac- 
tice , but not feeling quite secure in his own judgment, 
and not liking to bear the responsibility of operating in 
opposition to theirs, he, aftei slight consideration, hits 
upon the expedient of turning the case over to his mates, 
and holding tliem accountable for the result Just so did 
Lord Ellenhorough He gives orders, against which 
remonstrance is made by those who are to execute them 
He persists for a while, and then, in conformity with 
the precedent afforded by the case of Dr Macshane, he 
lets his troublesome advisers do as they please, but saddles 
the concession with a complete transfer of all responsibility 
from himself Jack Rathn, the wounded sailor, recovered 
under the hands of the two mates — no thanks to Dr Mac- 
shane The honour of England was vindicated in Aff- 
ghanistan — but no thanks to Lord Ellenhorough He re- 
nounced aU claim to praise by renouncing all responsibility 
He would have nothing to do witli the march to Kabool 
Like the sceptical Philosopher Marphunus, in Le Marriage 
Force, he said, “ Je ni’en lave les mams,” though with far 



licttcr luck , Molic'tx's hero roccncd n licnrly tlimshing for 
Inv iiuhnircncv, — 

*' Hill \ rl, fnrltinr, U\ llic ^clf 'imc \\ nj* 

‘'ll! liiimlilr* nnn\,«i)n)C to miic,” 

Lord LllcnlHKoupli, h\ a hkc luanifcstnlion, gams nn 
Lnrl’s coroucl. nut! n (imtul the JLtit 

Vet indiflt rtiil a*; u.t*; Lunl Lllcahoroiigh to some 
llnnp>-, vliich ajjpi lied pouirfullv to the feelings of men 
infeiicir 111 rink to the Goienior Geiii r.il of Iiidin, it must 
not lie ‘-iipiHKi d tint he ms on nil snhiecls equnlly 
jihilo«-ophinl JIl m ls not such “ a didi of skimmed-milk " 
hut that thtn. were niitter>. cajiihlc of moMiig him, and 
the lilltr to GiUcrnl Nott aflonLan instance AntiLi|ntnig 
tint the gxiuril Mould he so hot-hendetl ns to ndMinccupon 
Ghurius. mil K ihool. — io rtfrraf h\ m} of these places it 
should ln\e Intn said — uiticipiting this nio\cnicnt, Lord 
I'lUnhorough thus instrm ts the gallant ollicor upon a scry 
nnportant point relating to liis conduit at the foniicr place 
“ \ mi Mill bring aw i\ from (he tomb of Miihiuood of 
Gliu?!!!^ Ills club which h uigs o\er it, and aou will bring 
awav the g.itis of Ills tomb, wliitli are the gitcsof the 
(i tuple of Somuautli J^et the def micrs of Lord IDllcn- 
iKirough now vi-uul forth and sn^, jf tlic^ dare, that he is 
without enthusi ism q'lie charge is false Ills enthu- 
siasm mail he of extraordunrv clinrniter — it mn} require 
cvtraordin iry occasions to c.dl it forth — but it is cleir 
that it m 1) he calUal forth Though it may slumber 
long, It CMsts True, that the reparation of the damaged 
honour of Great llnlnin did not proioke it, true, tliat 
It was proof against the claims of the braae men, de- 
licate women, and innocent children who were in capti- 
Mty among the Afighans, but it is raised to boiling- 
hcat by the thoughts of a mould} old club and a pair of 

* Pigc3JF 
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rotten gates No, it would be wrong to charge Lord Ellen- 
borough with being deficient in generous enthusiasm, but 
the feeling is in him of a singular kind The club, alas > 
eluded the grasp of the victors of Ghuznee , but the gates 
— thrice happy chance • were taken , a fact as well known 
as John Gilpin’s nde to Ware and back again 

“ I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know ” 

And Lord Ellenborough took good care that all the world 
should know the story of the gates of Soranauth The 
Hindoo pnnees, he thought, would be delighted with it, 
and he rushed to electrify them with the good news as 
eagerly as ancient Pistol to communicate to Sir John Fal- 
staff the news of the accession to the throne of his old boon 
companion, Henry the Fifth 

“ Sir John, I am thj Pistol and thy friend. 

And helter-ekclfer have I rode to thee. 

And tidings do I bring, and lucky joj. 

And golden times, and happy nens of price. ’ 

But ancient Pistol never uttered such fustian as is to be 
found in a certain Indian state paper Who has forgotten 
the famous proclamation which threw Europe, Asia, and 
America, into apoplectic fits of laughter, except when the 
nsible propensity was subdued by rising feelings of dis- 
gust or apprehension ^ That a CImstian nobleman should 
have dictated such a proclamation and sent it forth, with 
the stamp of his authonty, is indeed calculated to excite 
impressions of deep regret, not less than of surpnse But 
that any man, except the concoctor of alow American news- 
paper- — one of the fraternity transatlantically denominated 
Slangwhangers — could have written such a paper, would 
have exceeded bebef were not the fact before us If there 
be m existence any state paper with which it may fitly be 
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compared, it must have emanated from the cabinet of King 
Clirononliotonthologos But to this sounding prelude what 
succeeded ? The parading of the gates was to delight 
Lord Ellenborough's “ brotheis and friends,” — so he staled 
them — the Hindoo princes and chiefs Did it answer the 
purpose P Far from it His lordship’s enthusiasm was 
shaied by none No man in India but hnnself cared for 
these gates, or deemed them worth a thought To him 
tliey furnished a stand on which to hang the floweisof Bed- 
lam eloquence, and there their importance ended. They 
slumber in obscurity, no one know s wdiere Certainly they 
ha\e not been honoured with a tnumphal progiess into 
Guzerat, as Lord Ellenboiough proposed, and it seems that 
if they had, there is no temple for them ' 

The folly of this unpaialleled proclamation is ob- 
vious enough — the political danger attending its issue 
IS not less apparent His lordship had a keen scent 
for dangei when British honour was to be vindicated 
and British prisoners rescued How came his appre- 
hensions to be lulled into insensibility when he prepared 
this extraordinary paper ? Did his lordship think that in 
this proclamation he should carry w'lth him the feelings of 
the Mahomedan subjects of the Bntish Crown ? Did it 
never occur to him that the almost divine honours claimed 
for a trumpery piece of carpenter’s work might be offen- 
sive to those who, though aliens from the Christian 
fold, have yet a deep horror of idolatry, and of all that 
ministers to it ? Did he overlook the fact, that the 
capture of these gates, if a triumph for the Hindoos, was 
a triumph over the Mahonjedans, oi did he think that there 
was no danger in irritating the latter ? Did he forget how 
proud and excitable is the Maliomedan character — that those 
by whom the gates of Somnauth were earned to Ghuznee 

o 
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weie follo^ersof Maliomed, and that the onginal capture of 
the gates, like their recapture, was less a national than a reli- 
gious cause of triumph ? Did he forget that thousands of 
Mahomcdans weic serving in the British armies, and that it 
was scarcely worth while to oflend them for the sake of 
tiumpcting the march of the gates, of which the tomb of 
Mahraood the Destroyer had been despoiled, even though the 
tomb his lordship assured Ins “brothei s and friends ‘ looked ’ 
upon the rums of Ghuznee,” — an extraordinary proceeding 
on the pai t of the tomb Did he forget nis own declara- 
tion — surely he could not forget that whatever else might 
slip from Ins mcmoiy, that the wai had “ assumed a religious 
as well as national chaiacter ?”*' or did he disregard the 
possible consequences of disgusting a host of bold, reckless, 
uncalculating men, whose “ brothers and friends” in AfT- 
ghanistan professed, like themselves, the creed of Mahomed'’ 
True, no harm has followed The Mahomedan population 
of India have cast aside their ordinary gravity, and, like 
all the world beside, laughed at the mad e/Tusion whicii 
the Governoi -General thought would please everybody, 
and found to please nobody But because no mischief has 
ensued, are we to acquit the man who provoked it? A 
burning brand may be thrown into a mass of combustibles, 
and It may happen that the mass does not take fire, but we 
do not thereupon conclude that the application of the 
bland was a prudent or even an innocent act Lord 
Ellenborough’s proclamation has turned out only a good 
jest, but It might have been no jest at all There would 
have been nothinglikea jest in a widely-spread Mahomedan 
revolt We might have been satisfied, as we are now, that 
Lord Ellenborough did not intend to produce sucli an out- 

• Ijclter to Sir Jasper Nicolls, 15th Marcli, 1842 Papers, page 
107 
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break — that Ins lordship, in fact, meant nothing by his 
proclamation — that it was a mere flourish of Mords, as 
unmeaning as a flourish of trumpets , but had an insurrec- 
tion followed. It would have consoled us little to recollect 
that it had no more dignified origin than the passion of a 
Governor-General for a\ ritinji turgid nonsense 

There was another ]Droclamation issued a few months 
before, something in the same strain with the Somnauth 
papei One passage is very characteristic of the authoi 
“ Disasteis unparalleled in their extent, unless by the errors 
in which they originated, and the treachery by which they 
were completed, ha\e, in one short campaign, been aienged 
upon e\er3’ scene of past misfortune” Now did it become 
the Governor- General of India thus publicly to cast a 
stigma on his predecessor, whoeier he might have been ? It 
is not necessary' to defend the policy of Lord Auckland — 
many, and among them some of the highest authorities on 
Indian affairs, condemn that policy — but, wliether it were 
right or w rong, Lord Ellenborough had no right to sit in 
]udgment upon it — no official right , he might hold Ins owm 
opinion, he might express that opinion to his fnends, or 
after he had quitted office, not before — he might have dif- 
fused it by means of the press, but as Governor- General 
of India, Lord Ellenborough had no right publicly to cn- 
ticise his predecessor The bad taste of the proceeding is 
aggravated by the character of the party attacked The 
administration of Lord Auckland terminated amid clouds , 
but who is there of any part}' who will deny to his lordship 
the character of an upright, conscientious, and intelligent 
functionary ? Moreover, Lord Auckland w’as eminently a 
modest and unpresuming statesman Oh ' how unhke, in 
this respect, to his successor 

Towards the conclusion of this proclamation, the first in 

6 2 



order of time, tliougli the second noticed, are two intimations 
of very singular character viewed in connection with that 
which has followed The first of them is to the effect that 
“ the rivers of tlie Punjaub and the Indus ’’are to “be 
placed between a British army and an enemy approaching 
from the West ” The Indus, therefore, is to be one of the 
boundaries of British territory and occupation The sen- 
tence immediately preceding the passage above quoted 
commences thus • — “ Content with the limits nature appears^ 
to have assigned to its empire, the Government of India 
will devote all its efforts to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of general rEAcn ” Tins last word brings us to the 
second point, whicli is prominently put forward in the 
sentence with which the proclamation concludes — “ Sin- 
cerely attached to peace, for the sake of the benefits it con- 
fers upon the people, the Governor-General is resolved that 
PFACE shall be observed ” Here are two things pronounced 
distinctly , first, that Loid Ellenhorough would regard the 
Indus as a natural boundary of the Bntish Empire in the 
East, and secondly, that his policy should be pacific — 

“ The lady doth protest too much, niothinkB, 

Oh ' but siic il keep her word ” 

Let US see how the Governor-General kept his Peace had 
been his unceasing song He had sung it after dinner at 
the London Tavern when about to proceed to India, and 
he continued to encore himself upon all fitting occasions, 
and some unfitting ones, after he arnved in that country 
He would have purchased peace with Affghanistan, even 
though national dishonour were the price He afterwards 
became moie warlike. The military had gained laurels in 
Affghanistan, a portion of which he tiansferred to his own 
brows, but while they were ripening, a senes of events 
were in progress in Sinde, which, in their termination. 



in a niovi cxfrnordinar) nmnncr, lioth the con- 
nf In*; InnKliip’s profix-Mons with In'- action'^, nnd 
tin* jintific clnrartoi of hi*; pnlir} 

Pintle Ind hecn foi inat^ vt'irs under a po\ eminent of 
an e\trnnrdinar\ clnrneter It was dnided into llircc 
vtTli'- 1 1\ dr dud, IClnrptKir, and Meerpnor, subject to 
rulers mlK'd Ainct'rs. «;oine of wlioin esercised the powers of 
stneitnjntc in undnidHl temnc) Of these stales, Iljdra- 
Ind was tlu' chief The 1' ist-Tndi i Coinpaii) long niaiii- 
tanud soinetomnu rt id inteuoiir-i with Siiitle. hut nojiohti- 
cal cunucclioii sidisistcal httwinn the ( onipam’s gocein- 
iiienl and tint of .in\ of the states of Sinde till the yeai 
LSOO, wluii. It httiig an iiuporlant oh|ett to Keep the 
ruiuh from gunmg iin footing in India, a treaty was 
roneludtal In which the luKis «)f Iladnihnd hound iheiii- 
sihcs not to idiuit that pc'ople tt> sitile in their country 
In IS'-’O, another tn'at^ w n conrludetl hy which all Euro- 
pe ins and \inericuis wen to he eNiluilid from settling in 
the donuuious of Piudc In ISOf!, it hciug an ohjcel with 
the Ilritish Goceriuiunt to open the u nigation of the 
Inthis mother treit\ was conchuled, h\ w Inch th it object 
was att mud, sul)|ttt to thrt“c conditions — the exclusion of 
the IriiiMt of unlit. ir\ stoics h\ the rnci .is well ash} the 
roads of Snide theexclusum of aimed icsccK, nnd the pro- 
hihition of English nnrcliants settling m the counlr) By 
another treat} with Klnipooi, the passage of the rncr 
was conceded upon the same teinisns might he agreed upon 
with the Go\ eminent of Iljdrab.acl A supplementary 
treilc ha\ing reference especially to the tolls to be lecicd, 
was concluded with the Iljdrahad Go\cmment very soon 
after the former treaty , and in ISO-i, a coimncicial treaty, m 
confonnit} with a pioMsion in the supplementary one, 
was entered into with the same state, and extended to 
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Kh^rpoor, as previously agreed upon In 1838, another 
treaty was formed, by which the Bntish Go%ernnient 
undertook to use its good offices to adjust differences exist- 
ing between the Ameers and Runjeet Singh, the Sikh 
ruler, who meditated the extension of liis conquests in the 
direction of Sinde By this treaty, also, the Ameers 
agreed, for the first time, to recen e permanently a Britisli 
minister to reside at Hydrabad, or elsewhere ivithin their 
dominions, as he might deem expedient 

Sinde was formerly a dependency of the Jlogul empire 
About the middle of the last century it became subject to 
Kabool, but from the weakness of the Government of that 
country, the dependency was little more than nominal 
When the Bntish Goiemment resohed to support the 
claims of Shah Shoojali, and reinstate him in posses«ion of 
his dominions, it was deemed necessary to settle the relation 
of Sinde wntli Kabool, and accordingly, bj '”1 article in tlic 
Tnpnrtite treaty, to which the Bntish Government, Run- 
jeet Singh, and Shoojah-ool-Moolk were parties, it w'as pro- 
vided that, on the payment, by the Ameers, to Slioojah-ool- 
iMoolk of a sum to be fixed under the mediation of the 
Bntish Government (part of which was to be paid by 
Shoojah to Runjeet Singh), all the claims of the ruler of 
Kabool upon Sinde, whether of supremacy or for tribute, 
were to be relinquished, and the country was to continue 
to belong to the Ameers and their successors in perpetuity. 

The conclusion of this treaty, and the mode in w Inch 
their interests were affected by it, were communicated to 
the Ameers by the Bntish minister at Hydrabad, who was 
instructed, also, to announce the approach of the army 
intended to reseat Shah Shoojah on the throne of Knbool 
A long course of diplomatic proceedings, vaned by sundry 
hostile acts on the part of the British Government, loo 
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Proceeding onward, we find another letter addressed bj 
order of his lordship to the political agent in Sinde, under 
date the 22nd May The British, as is well known, had, 
on advancing upon AfFghanistan, taken possession of certain 
towns and fortresses belonging to the Ameers of Sinde 
"Whether this were justifiable or not, this is not the place to 
inquire , but this much is quite certain without any 
inquiry, that we had possessed ourseUes of these places 
avowedly for military purposes, and that our retention of 
them was professedly only temporary In the letter last 
referred to, the political agent in Sinde is thus instructed 
“ In any future negotiation with the Ameers of Khyrpoor, 
you ivill therefore bear in mind that it is the wish of the 
Governor-General to possess the island of Bukkur and the 
town of Sukkur, mth such an ample arrondissement as may 
give every facility for the maintenance of a good police 
within the towm, and for the formation of commercial 
establishments therein , regard being had likewise to the 
changing character of the Indus, and the necessity of pro- 
iiding for every variation in the course of that nver vhich 
the localities make it possible to foresee The island of 
Bukkur would be considered as a citadel and arsenal of the 
town of Sukkur, and should be rendered easily defensible 
by a small force ”* If advantage should be taken of an 
expression in a previous part of this letter, “ his lordship 
feels that it will be necessary, at lea'll until the nffaiis of 
Ajfghamstan shall assume a mote settled and satisfactory 
form, to retain a position on the Indus, and to have the 
means of acting upon both banks” — if advantage be taken 
of the above qualification to say that Lord Ellenborough 
meant to retain possession of certain parts of Sinde only for 
a limited penod, an answer is furnished bj himself in the 
following passage from the latter part of his letter “ Phe 

* Corrcspondtncc, page 3'iO 



so 

(iintinnr-Goninl woiilil coiiMdcr (Imt it would bo n most 
diMr.iblo nrnu"umnl if, in lieu of all tubule pa} able, 
uudiTtmlN or ollu‘r\\i’'p, b\ the Alums of Siiule and of 
Klnrpoor, ■-ueb ro’''>ions of tornlor^ as Iua^ be necessary 
wire in ide lo us at Kurneluv. tbe island of BukKur, and 
the town of Sukkur. and all chiiiis to tribute pa}nblc by 
the Anuxr-- to us, or to aii} otber jiower, were, after such 
c^siKjns. to be c uu elUal, in consideiation of the cstablish- 
imntof tbejvrintud fntaloin of trade upon the Indus, 
and of suib otlur pnnisions for tbi frmloin of transit 
tbrmi”b tluir respettne ttrntorus ns it nngbt appeir c\pe- 
dunl to 111 ike ' 'I'litis it i- obiioiis that e\en at this early 
pi nod of Ills adiinni'-lr itioii Loid Idleiiboroiioli contein- 
jilatnl pi rut till nt inntontl anpiisition in Smile 

On tlu Itli of June wi hi\< mother letter to the polili- 
( il luiul III ‘'imlt, III wbiili 111- loid-hip is ivpreseiiled as 
“ n.'-ohed to kiipenrs thin*; within the Lower Indus in 
hi- hand-*' In tin- letter be inquires “ whelhei thctcr- 
ntorii - uiiiUr All Cl Koo-tum Kliaii be m such a position 
IS to III ike It I is\ to aiiiKN a portion tbeuof to the doiiii- 
niuns of the Klim of Biiawulpore, who-e doininioiib Ills 
lord-lup Is disiious of lilt re isinji;, iii rewaid for bis own 
unifuim lidebts mil tint of bis allccsto^^ Here we find 
Lord Lllenbonniyli treating tbe donninons of the Ameers 
as tlumgli tlu\ weie bis own — not mil} assigning ns much 
IS he tliought til to the Goiernmonl of winch be was the 
n pre-entatne and bead, but projiosmg to cane them out 
for tbe benefit of others, prinidcHl that the} la} coincincntly 
for the purpose 

Sliorih after tins, tbe readci of the Smde correspondence 
Is treated with a specnneii of bis loulslnp's usual \aeillation 
A letter addre-sed to the political agent on the lOlli of 
• CoiiispimilL’iui, jnij;c )70 
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J uly concludes thus ; “ After all, it mil be a matter for 
consideration, before the final instructions shall be issued to 
you, irh ether any probable benefit to be e\er den\ed from 
the treaty could compensate for the annual expenditure 
which would be brought upon the Government of India by 
the maintenance of a large force at Sukkur and Kurachee 
On the 22nd May, the Governor-General had been most 
anxious to retain possession of Kurachee, Bukkur, and 
Sukkur But between that date and the 22nd Julj, 
“ consideration like an angel came,” and he began to doubt 
whether these places were worth the expense of keeping 
A new actor, and one destined to play a very important 
part, now appears on the stage This is Sir Charles 
Napier This functionar}”^ was not only to hold the chief 
military command in Sinde and Beloochistan, but mthin 
those limits was to “exercise entire authority over all 
political and cml officers ” Such are the instructions of 
the Governor-General, dated the 26th August They con- 
clude thus “ It may be convenient that you should at 
once be informed that, if the Ameers, or any one of them, 
should act hostilely, or evince hostile designs against our 
arraj', it is my fixed resolution never to forgive the breach 
of faith, and to exact a penalty which shall be a warning 
to every chief in India. On the other hand, it is my in- 
tention to seize the first opportunity of bestowing sub- 
stantial benefits upon the Khan of Bhawulpore, as a reward 
for the constant support which the Bntish Government has 
received from him and his ancestors ’’■f Here the old spirit 
again breaks out The Ameers had as yet not gone the 
length which would afford a decent pretence for depnving 
them of their territory, but the eye of Sir Charles Napier 
was to be kept on them in the hope that they would The 
* Correspondence, page 381 t Il>id page 384 
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fruit was not quite npe, but it was to be watched till it 
could be gathered w ith some appearance of propriety , and 
when the inuch-dcsired opportunity arrived of stripping 
the tree, a friend and neighbour was to be thought of, and 
a good basket-full of the produce handed over to him 
These things it vas “ convenient” — that is the word — that 
Sir Charles Napier should know That Sir Charles Napier 
might be informed of e\ ery thing that the Ameers had done 
of a hostile character, and even of ea ciy thing that might be so 
construed, IMajor Outram was, on 1st September, instructed 
to “ explain to the mapir-general (Napier) the actual state of 
things, shewing him what had been done by the Ameers 
and chiefs, in pursuance of the tieaties, and place before 
him, with judicial accinacy, the seieral acts whereby the 
Ameers and chiefs may ha\ e seemed to depart from the terms 
or spii it of their engagements, and to have evinced hostility 
01 unfriendliness towards the Go^ ernment of India One 
might suppose that this was an extract from a letter to an 
attorney, directing him to lay before counsel a statement of 
facts, for the purpose of framing a criminal indictment Of 
these instructions to Major Outram, Sir Charles Napier was 
advised, in a letter reiterating the Governor- General’s 
determination to inflict signal punishment upon any of the 
chiefs w ho might have evinced hostile designs -j- Indeed, 
these denunciations of “ signal punishment ” occur so 
frequently in his lordship’s communications respecting 
Sinde, as to mark bejmnd the possibility of mistake the 
feelings and intentions which were chenshed by him 

On the 23rd October, the desire winch the Governor- 
General had long felt, of being munificent at the expense of 
others, is found pre\ ailing in great activity In a letter of 
that date, to Sir Charles Napier, he says, “ I am very anxious 
to be enabled, as the result of any new arrangement with the 
* Correspondence, pnge 3S5 + Ibid page 386 



Ameers, to have at my disposal the Pergunnahs of Bhoong 
Bhara, and, if possible, Subzulkote likewise, in order to 
bestow them in free gift upon the Khan of Bhawulpore No 
chief in India deserves so well of the British Government as 
that Khan He and his family have been faithful for three 
generations, and I know no measure which would be so con- 
ducive to our reputation and influence (certainly there is 
none that would be so gratifying to myself) as to be enabled 
to make this gift to him The cession should be made to 
us, and tlien we should give it over to the Khan , and, as 
there may be some difficulty in the proposed arrangement 
ivith the Ameers, it would be better to say nothing to the 
Khan till the thing is done”^ The Governor-General is 
“ very anxious ” to get a portion of the property of the 
Ameers of Sinde to give away to a third party, because 
that third party deserved well of tlie British Government, 
Nothing, he thinks, would conduce so much to “our repu- 
tation ” as to take from John and give to Peter ' “ The 

cession should be made to us, and then we should give it 
over to the Khan Let us by threats or cajolery get 
possession of something that does not belong to us, for the 
sake of generously bestowing it upon a friend The exer- 
cise of gratitude is as delightful as it is respectable, and it 
IS the more delightful (though perchance not the more 
respectable) when it can be indulged, not at our own proper 
cost, but at that of our neighbours This is the morality 
of a Bntish Governor-General wlio flounshed in India 
in the year 1842 

Under the same date, the 23rd October, another letter to 
Sir Charles Napier occurs, m which his lordship says, 

“ I am inclined to think that the Ameer Nusseer Khan will 
be so wrong-headc*d, or so ill-adviscd, as to persist in refus- 
ing to observe the conditions of the treaty, in which case 
* Corrtspondtnce, pajjc 392 
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which we may occupy our present camps is unlimited,” 

true, Sir Charles, true , but surely you are aware that the 
occupation was always professed to be temporary, though 
no precise time was fixed for its conclusion Havintr 

O 

always professed an intention to depart as soon as the 
circumstances which led to your presence shall have 
ceased, will 3mu stay for ever, because the exact 
moment for 3'our departure has never been determined ? 
This would be just what we should look for in a Mahratta 
visitor — first to get a temporary footing, then to make it 
permanent , but from the Government of British India we 
expect something better If honour and good faith find no 
place beside in India, let them at least irradiate the counsels 
of British statesmen and Bntish soldiers, whether they ema- 
nate from Calcutta, from Simla, or from Sukkur You 
will not force one party to observe the stnct letter of a 
treaty, and claim for yourself the privilege of violating its 
spint, together with an understandmg so distinct as to 
have acquired almost the force of a formal treaty ' Yes, 
even this is what is recommended The position that the 
time for the stay of the Bntish army is not limited, is laid 
dovm, not as an idle display of dialectic sagacity, but as a 
basis on which to rest a most formidable scheme of aggres- 
sion Sir Charles Napiei’s argument may be stated, in an 
abndged form, thus — If we depart, we must soon come 
back , therefore we ought to sta3'^ If we stay, our camps 
will grow into towns, and the inhabitants will engross all 
the trade of the Indus These towns will flounsh, while 
the territory of the Ameers will decay The nval govern- 
ments will quarrel, and the stronger will swallow up the 
weaker This is all very straightforward, and having 
brought his sorites to a conclusion. Sir Charles asks, “ If 
this reasoning be correct, would it not be better to come to 



thr nt (iiiro '* And lie nn^ttcr*-. ” I lliiiik it 'lould 

lx Ixltfi, if It tin 111’ dc*nr i\illi lioiie".! > T Nnu tins tiun- 
lifu iln'ii !>• •^miK wli it < mini 1 lint Sir ( Iinrlcs Nnpicr 
I*' t<vt t \jn n( nn <1 n t trln i in. niid lixi liri\ e n innn, to dc- 
•■jn.r lit print to In-, nun vili'.fnrtinn tint the Anuers 
tlf^rrvrd nil tint he prtipoMxl to hnnp njion tliLin, liecame 
lh(_\ uin thirpnl uith o i tnin at t*. of appirenl hnslilill, 
tJttm tif uhirli 1^1 n '(r\ tpii'-tinjnhh in point of firt, 
vthili ollnr-Miri ofiiri tnllin^ intnre, mill further, 1 k'- 
t in>~ tin \ hid 1 pT-'ioii for linntiiip rn illnifi th it of t \cn 
o\ir \\ illnni tin 1 if-t *1 In fit t n, tint Ixijh the (to\or- 
nttr-(iiniid nid tin t hu f nnlit in ind politit il fnnetioinr\ 
in iidi hid ni idi up lilt ir mind*' ton piriiiuhir rourH' 
mill ilm hi lilt: tin t im . tlun u •(«. no diflu tilti in niidinp 
n 1 ■o'n to iiiMifi It It hut a lu" ilhi'-intioii of tht 
old f ihl< of th( I lull ind the Imnh '1 lu ‘•innip r nninial 
vmitnl 1 nil d nid tin <Tuntr\ of hnnp r re'idil} fnr- 
nnliod hnn ujih pniiM'-for i,ritif\ni" Im ip])< tile Sn 
''null um- toNitiil, ind i pntiM for taliinf,^ tin uholt, or 
i part Mm-tij^i.h 'ou dit for, mul, it n nniu 1 1 “ in toM\, 
not ‘jui^ht III \ nn ''ir ( li irK N* ipu r uho to render 
linn tmiiri, ipiiks out uitli nio-t MildurU fniiikiie'-c, 
' l\^. *• I hive nimntniiied tint we vnnt onh n fair prtteM 
toctKrei till Anuvr*-'"* Anil apnn " 'J'lii \ hnehroken 
trntU''*' — iv he j)rojMi>-iil tobrtik tin iinplud ohlioition to 
dipirt at a propirtime — “thiv hive pveii i pretext and 
the Gi)\irnor-(niiinl, niidir ulioin Sir ('hirin' Napier 
MTved. u n not iiiore ^lovv in la} nip hold of it than was Sir 
( liirlt'' in ndvmnp Mich a Mep 

Still Mime dtprtv of (lution was to be obiicnod , grcitl} 
as the ohiect was desired, then? v'lis dniiper of going too 
fist \\ h it imtrnctioin I^ord Lllcnliorough carried fioni 
• Corn »pondriirc, pnpe 
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home cannot be known , but apart from all fear on this head, 
there were grounds for hesitation sufBcient to make even 
the most quixotic pause There was the Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company watching the proceedings of 
their Governor- General , there were the Proprietors of East- 
India Stock , there was the Press of England , there was 
the Bntish Parliament , and there was the whole body of 
the British people The Ameers, too, were not so hostile 
as they ought to have been “The Ameers,'’ says Sir 
^fZharles Napier, writing to the Governor-General on the 8th 
of November, “ have not committed any overt act ,*’* but 
there was some comfort, inasmuch as it was to be hoped that 
they would “ If they refuse to listen to reason,*’ he shortly 
afterwards observes , “ if they persist in sacnficmg every 
thing to their avarice and their shikargahs, or hunting 
grounds, they must even have their way, and try the force 
of arms at their peril, if so they are resolved *’-]* 

And truly the crisis was approaching From the time 
of his arrival m India, the Governor-General had marked 
out Sinde for a prey In furtherance of the denoue- 
ment which had long been foreseen and prepared, the ex- 
isting treaties were voted obsolete and inapphcable to the 
then state of affairs, and new ones were submitted to the 
unhappy Ameers, vhich, it was anticipated, they would 
reject This is evident from the letter of Lord EUen- 
borough to the Secret Committee, of the 19th of November, 
1842, wherein he says “ I cannot but apprehend that the 
Ameeis of Hjdrabad and Khyrpoor will resist the impo- 
sition of the terms I have deemed it just and expedient to 
demand from them, in consequence of the violations of 
treaty, and the acts of intended hostility, of which they 
appear to have been guilty Surely this is strange 
* Correspondence, p 476 f Tbid p 476 + Ibid p 488 
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p1irasc?olog) What a confusion of intention and action ' 
Acts of intondcKl hostilit} ’ ” Was it mere intention that 
^vas imputed to the Ameers? If so, ^^hat is meant by 
“acts?” Or had they actually manifested their hostility 
b> o\crt acts ? If so, nhat means the word “ intended ?” 
But passing this, how hesitating, qualified, and unsatisfac- 
tor}, IS the mode in which these intentions or actions, or 
whnto\cr the) were, are sjxikcn of “Acts of intended 
hostility of which they appear to ha\e been guilty ” So 
then the Go\ ernor-Gencral w as not quite sure Appearances 
indeed were, in his judgment, against the Ameers — there 
was ground for sus|iicion — was there not ground for doubt 
on the other side? Would he Msit mere appearance with 
scicre pumsliment and call this “just and expedient 
This IS a rcinal of “Ljdford Law hang the accused 
first, and trj him afterwards 

But what sort of terms were those which Lord Ellen- 
borough c\{x:cted would be rejected bj' the Ameers ? Tliey 
were terms nearly as o{rcnsi\e as it was possible to frame 
Nothing short of the total deprnation of territory and soie- 
reigntj could exceed them in this respect The Ameers 
were to be relieved of all pecuniary paj ments, and this 
article, naturally enough considenng who framed them, 
parades conspicuously in the ^ery front of the drafts of 
thereMsed treaties This is the single sweetener throwm 
into the bitter potion which the unfortunate Ameers were 
called upon to swallow Tnbute was to cease, but, in con- 
formity with Mews long entertained and a\owed, large ces- 
sions of temtory were required — a sacnfice known to be 
most hateful to the Ameers With regard to the portions 
of territory to be held by the English, the Ameers were to 
be entirely at the mercy of those who demanded them, for the 
limits were not defined in the draft of treaty, nor were they 

H 
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to be determined by commissioners chosen by the parties 
respectively interested, but by the agent iDf one of them, 
namely, by Sir Charles Napier ! Was ever such a mode of 
dealing heard of? The representative of tbeBntish Go- 
vernment in India walks into the country of a power with 
w horn his Government has for some years maintained friendly 
relations, and winch relations are about to be revised — only 
revised — and says, “ I am instructed to take a portion of 
your territory — I cannot, at present, tell you how much , I 
must see how much we want — ^in the meantime there is a 
treaty which you are to sign without muttenng a word of 
dishke ” This course of proceeding placed the Ameers in 
worse than a state of vassalage The draft of treaty would 
seem to have been studiedly drawn with a view to give to 
them as much pam as possible — to give the deepest wound 
to their feehngs of self-respect, and to add to their humiba- 
tion every ingredient of bitterness of which it was susceptible 
They were to relinquish the nght of coming money, one of 
the most valued appendages of sovereignty — the Bntish 
Government were to coin it for them, and none but the 
rupee thus specially coined and the Company’s rupee were 
to circulate in Sinde The very coin which passed from 
hand to hand among the subjects of the Ameers was to 
testify to their degradation F urther, they were to supply, 
at a price to be fixed, fire-wood, for the purpose of steam 
navigation, in whatever quantities the officers of the Bntish 
Government might from time to time require , and faibng 
in this, those officers were to be empowered to cut down nood 
within a specified distance of the nver — an exercise of which 
power would have had the effect of destroymg the sbic- 
karzars, or hunting preserves, in which these pnnces de- 
lighted. Such was the mode m which Lord Ellenborough 
proposed to treat a power with which he was ostensibly 
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desirous of maintaining friendly terms If this treaty were 
a specimen of Ins fnendship, what must liis enmity he ? It 
is w'orth wlule to see w'hat account the Governor- General 
gives of the matter In a letter to Sir Charles Napier, 
dated November 4th, he says, “ The treaty proposed to be 
imposed upon Meer Roostum and Meer Nusseer Khans, 
rests, for its justification, upon the assumption that the 
letters said to be addressed by Meer Roostum to the Maha- 
rajah Shere Sing, and by Meer Nusseer Khan to Beebruck 
Boogtie, were really written by those chiefs respectively, 
and that the confidential minister of INIeer Roostum did, as 
IS alleged, contrive the escape of the Syud Mahomed Shu- 
reef Here are Lord Ellenborough’s motives as stated by 
himself There is his defence — he has chosen his ground 
and he must stand on it This was perfectly understood 
by Sir Charles Napier, who, in a lettei to the Governor- 
General, of the 17th November, says, “ The whole pro- 
ceedings towards the Ameers now depend, as I construe 
your decision, upon three things — 1st Is the letter of 
Meer Nusseer Khan, of Hjdrabad, to Beebruck Boogtie, 
an authentic letter or a forgery ? 2nd Is the letter 
of Meer Roostum Khan, of Khyrpoor, to the Maharajah 
Shere Sing, an authentic letter or a forgery ? 3rd Did 
Futteh Mahomed Ghoree, confidential agent of Meer 
Roostum Khan, of Kliyrpoor, assist in the escape of 
Mahomed Shureef?”-}- — These are the three points, and 
how does the general dispose of them ? The first letter, 
that alleged to be written by Meer Nusseer Khan, of 
Hydrabad, is about as vague as native letters generally 
are, but if it were genuine, it would seem to indicate 
that the Ameer had fomented movements hostile to the 
Bntish cause, and that he meditated shaking off his connec- 

* Correspondence, page 472 -f- Ibid page 486 
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tion with British Government ** But its genuineness can- 
not, as it seems, be prov ed The seal, the great endence of 

Its authenticitj, is pronounced, bj certain witnesses, to be 
that of Meet Nusseer Khan , but then Sir Charles Napier 
measures the details with a pair of compasses, and it is 
found that they do not correspond with those of the seal 
known to be in use by the Ameer. This would seem to dis- 
credit the letter, for an inscription upon a seal is not a 
shifting thing, in which the letters are sometimes of one size 
and sometimes of another, with vanable distances between 
them But as the half-starved apothecary, Lampedo, had a 
remedy, even though soul and body were divorced, so Sir 
Charles Napier has one for this aw kward flaw in the evi- 
dence against the Ameers It “ is accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance (said to be notonous), that the Ameers have two 
seals. ’’•f* Now it seems that the fact of their having two seals 
was not positively “ notonous ” — it was only “ said to be ” 
so ; — and thus the rumour of a rumour is the ultimate evi- 
dence upon which this charge rests Was this a sufiicient 
ground for such a proceedmg as that which Lord EUen- 
borough founded upon it — even though strengthened by the 
declaration of Sir Charles Napier, “ that no one has a doubt 
of the authenticity of the letter 
' The second point relates to the letter of Meer Roostum of 
Khypoor, refernng to a supposed treaty between that pnnce 
and the ruler of Lahore With regard to this letter. Sir 
Charles Napier says, there are doubts on the mind of iMajor 
Outram whether the Ameer was privy to it or not, but 
that It certainly was wntten by his confidential mmister, 
and bore the Ameer’s seal ,§ and he concludes, that Lord 

* See Correspondence, page 440 t Ibid page 486 J Ibid 

§ Mr Clerk, Bnbsh Envoy at Lahore, to whom this was, with 
some other letter^, fran«mitted, doubted of their authenticilr See 
Correspondence, page 4/8 
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■jLillenborougli will hokl. that Mecr lloostum must be 
rocponsihlc for tlic nets of bis minister lie was right 
m concluding that such would be the decision of the 
Governor- General, but this system of making the prince 
responsible for the act of liis minister is a reversal of the old 
doctrine, tint the minister is responsible for the acts of the 
])nnce We have seen how one of the Ameers was dealt with 
as to evidence Now we have another sentenced to equally 
severe treatment on account of a letter winch there is not 
the slightest proof that he ever saw 

The thud point relates to the escape of an insurgent 
leader from the custody of the British authorities, and the 
evidence, if it he worthy of belief (which is not quite cer- 
tain), proves that the aforesaid confidential minister was in 
correspondence with him , hut, ns in the former case, there 
IS nothing to imphtnte his master 

Such IS the evidence collecteel by Sir diaries Napier, with 
regard to which hcoh'■crvc^ “If I liavc }oiir lordship’s 
answer, saying, that )ou consider tlie above suflicientto act 
upon, I shall lose no time in proposing your draft of the 
new treaty to the Ameers ■"* His lordship did think it suffi- 
cient, and Sir Charles was instructed to act 

He did act, and a strange and disgusting combination of 
vile intrigue and unjustifiable violence marked his course 
^leei Roostuni, tlie unhappy chief of Ivliyrpoor, had a bro- 
ther, named Meer Ah IVIornd, who was anxious to supplant 
him It seems tint, by the established rule of succession, 
he would have succeeded to this dignity on the death of his 
brother, though the latter had a son, hut he was unwnlling 
to wait Sir diaries Napier lent his countenance to the 
designs of Meer Morad Ah, promised him the support of 
the Gtjv ernor-General,'}' and the result vv as, that the chief- 
fehip (the turban it is somewhat affectedly called) was trans- 
* See Correspondence, page 486 t Ibid pngeSlS 
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ferred to the usurping brother He i\as desirous of some- 
thing more, hai ing obtained the chiefship premalurel) , he 
wished to di\ ert the line of succession in fa^ our of his own 
familj" The nghtful lieir nt All IMorad’s death is his 
nephew, the son of Meer Roostum”^ These words are 
Sir Charles Napier’s But Ah Morad Wished his own son 
to succeed, and a Bntish officer does not shrink from asking 
a British Governor- General whether or not this could be 
accorded What says the Governor-General ? He shall 
not be misrepresented , he shall speak for himself. “ I 
shall therefore gladly see established the right of primoge- 
niture in the direct line , and this you may, if you deem it 
ad\isable, communicate to Meer Ah Morad, and I ha\e 
little doubt, that once established in the possession of the 
turban, wnth our support, he will be able, with the con- 
currence of a majontj' of the family, to est.abhsh the more 
natural and reasonable line of succession to the turban, and 
clothe the measure with the forms of legality , but i-ccog- 
nizing, as I do, Bfeer Ah i\forad as the successor to IMecr 
Boostum, according to the present custom, whereby the 
eldest son of INIcer Roostum is superseded, I could not at 
once recojrnize the eldest son of jMecr Ah Morad ns Ins 
successor, in contravention of the %ery pnnciplc upon which 
his father’s rights are founded ’’-f Most straightforward and 
righteous policy ' The rights of the heir cannot be m\aded 
openly and immediately, but they shall be undermined— 
they shall bo attacked secretly and by degrees Tins is the 
]X)licy of a British Government in the mnetcenth century of 
the Chnstian era ' ^ Can the annals of the most depra-ved of 
natne states furnish any thing more crooked, despicable, 
and base than this? 

Chicane requires time — violence is more prompt Sir 
Charles Napier had wormed jMccr Roostum out of the 
• Corrc'^ponJincc, pjgc 51 1 t lljul pngc 512 



rliicf'-hip, anti jircNniled on tlie poor old man (“poor old 
f(x)l ” tlio pcncrnl cdls linn*') (o surrender Ininsclf to the 
nvnr])cr of ln*< nghl‘-'l I ord Illlcnborongh appro\cd the 

• Srr Corrr'pnndoiicc, ]n^i '•rtO 

t ‘'ir ( li irlc' Nniiict «iilj>^c<jticiitK nnlciNourptl to plipw tlml lie 
Iml iiotliinp to ilo « nil the Inn-ft r of the liirlnn In n p ipcr dm\rn 
l)\ Inin nnJ nhich nppenr* in the ‘^tippleinentnrj Correspondence 
relntinp to ‘'inde, pp IH, 1 1 'i, he fn\», “nhiii 1 henrd thnt he 
(Meer Itoovtnin] Ind rc'ipind the tiirlnn to Ah Momd 1 disnpprorcd 
of It mid Mr Hniiinwill ri'collert iin •nidinp Ah Momd’s Mikcel 
hnrh to him nilh this tiie»‘Tpo 1 even reroiiimended him to return 
the tiirhm oiid incrih net n« ho hrolhir* lieiiti imnl ' Apoin m n 
hUtr to tlie Coiemor tteneinl in Council (pnpe lll>), he rtiM!, "I 
n‘»iir(dl\ did not pro ' tin nhdiciition of tin tiirh in h\ Metr Iloos- 
tiim, iiordiilltiir nline it " ''ir C Imili » Nnpii r, hoiioiLr, ndniit^ 
(pipe 1 1 I) tint h( evi ndii i d Met r Hoes turn to set K the “protettion” 
of 1)11 hrother iiiil Pr piiidt d \>\ him, thniiph In hnnit' nsfolloi\« — “I 
pile Mtcr Itoo tiim the o])tinii tmd iniilulion of oininip to ni\ cninji 
nnd piittmp hniiM If inidi r m\ protettion Ih iin* further, " h\ mj 
ndi lee, ii Inch, hi the rt ndtr ohn rn , ii m not pii en till it nni nsked, 
1 Mciind to r Itooitiim the honour ihle nnd poll erfiil protection 
of the Iltilnh fioiinniKut 1 In* he did not choose to accept — he 
ircni to Ins hrotlicr ’’ 

M nil rifiroiice to ilie«e Ftntt nient«, notlnnp more is nece«sirj 
tlinn to tpioic Sir Clinrhs Nn|)icrs iiords from the first inlume 
of Corresjiondonce relntinp to *1111110 At pnpo 'ilO, iic find him re 
portinpn pro]!oeed cscnpo of Mt ir llooslnm to Ins (SirC N ’s) camp, 
on iihicli he nhsones, “I inn sot iim this, as it m out d iiai r 
I 'til iiinAsii n 'll 1 1 ni >il( ii non to a( t, m t tiii ini a sthuck 
?ii at osri TiiiTiii jiioiiT CO TO An Mok in, w no mioiit is- 
nt 1 1 iii'i (as A 1 A'lii 1 MiiiAsci 'll st) TO iiisios Tiir TunnAN 
TO III M * * * *1 tlnrcforo sccretli iirote to Roos- 

tum ind Ah Momd, nnd about one o’clock tins mnrninp I had an 
express from Ah Momd to 'n\, that Ins brother is safe m ilh him " 
Apiin, at pape 515, Sir Charles Napier iiritinp to the Goicmor- 
Gcncrnl, after ndicrlmp to a particular \ icii iilncli he entertained 
IS to the pidicj of the Ameers, sajs, “ I'lns mode me icnturo to 
piio'iisr An Mouao loun Lonnsiiie’s supronT in iiai ino the 
Ti niiAN, iihitli lOur Lorsliip has npproicd of The next step « ns 
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step, and on the day which among his countrymen is 
eminently one of peace and good-will, recorded his 
approval On Chnstmas-day, 1842, he wrote to Sir 
Charles Napier, “ T entirely appro\e of all you Iia\e done 
and express your intention of doing.”* But tlie course 
of events did not run smooth The degradation of Mcer 
Roostum, according to Sir Charles Napier, “ burst upon 
his family and followers like a bomli-shell ” Alarmed 
at what they witnessed, and not knownng what to expect 
next, they fled towards Emaun-ghur, a fortress situate about 
a hundred miles wnthin the great sandy desert separating 
Sinde from Jessulmair What did the Bntish general? 
He determined to follow them w'lth an armed force, in 
order to prove, as he says, “ that neither their deserts nor 
their negotiations can protect them from the British troops;”-f* 
-—be it remembered, we w'erc at peace with the Khyrpoor 
state — “war has not been declared,”^ obser%cs Sir Charles 
Napier, “nor,” he continues, “is it necessary to declare 
It” The people of Sinde, it seems, were not entitled to 
the benefit of any of those principles which have been esta- 
blished for the regulation of hostile proceedings between 
nations, and w'hich serve to distinguisli civili/ed warfare 
from mere bngandism The general is fond of calling them 
barbarians, and he seems to have treated them as something 
even lower than barbanaiis To the beasts of the forest — 
animals fercB naturcc, — the sportsman allow’s what is called 
“ law the unhappy Sindians w'cre allowed none. Sir 
Charles Napier marched , he arrived at Emaun-ghur, and 
on arnving, coolly determined to “ blow it down ”§ He 

to secure him Iho exercise of its poirer noir, eren during- his hrother'a 
life This I was so fortunate to succeed in nv rmsuAnivo iMirn 
Rooitum to piaci nnisEf.F in An Mouau’s hands” 

* Correspondence, page 512 f Ibid page 510 

J Ibid page 515 § Ibid page 528 
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«ns ftirMfiwl in (In*; (Iclcnuinatmn b) reflc*cting tlmt tlic 
foitro'is Kloiigtxl to Ali iVrnrnd, wlio consented to its do- 
’■I ruction. Ill-:, liowoMT, b^ no inc.nns dear tlmt it belonged 
vitbcr to All Mnr.id or to the man wlioni be bad nianccuvrcd 
out of the turb.in , the re d owner Kom** to ba\c been Mecr 
Mahoini'il Klnn lint, w.ii\ing tins point, Iiow came it to 
belong to All Morad, if liclong to bun it did ? Tins ques- 
tion It IS unnecossar\ to answer lure, for tbc render will not 
ln\e forgotten Twent\ tbonsniul pounds of |H)wder were 
found in tin fortri'-s ’1 bis was einploM'd in Us destruction , 
Lnnnn gliur bccainc a heap of rums , and tins wastbeactof 
an nlh during a jienod of jicacc During a jieriod of peace 
did tins same nil) take forcible possession of the districts of 
Sub7ulcolc and Bboongbarn, and gi\c tlicni o\cr to tbc 
Knw.aub of BbauliHire, ns long aintcinplntcd , and ibcn 
came a confemicc lx.tween Major Outram and the Ameers, 
rtjwrtul most drmniicall) in tbc Blue Book,* in wliicli, 
tbough tbc tonnnisMoner maiiUniiKd a bold front, rcljmg 
on tin nnin that was ripidl) npproacbmg, the Ameers bad 
di irl\ the advantage in regard to fact and argument 
Tbev referral to the last treat) concluded with them, by 
wliidi the Bntisli stood pltdgcil never to covet anj portion 
of the terntorj or propertj of the Ameers, — but m vain 
Nus>-eer Klinn dtiiitd the letters winch formed the ground 
for one of the diargcs, and called for llicir production , but 
this t(K) was vain — tliej were with the Gov cnior-General. 
He referred to the case with wliicli seals arc forged, and ro- 
mindcHl the conmiissioner lb it be bad himself called for the 
punislunent of a jierson who bad forged Ins The com- 
mibsioncr answered that the liandwriting had been identi- 
(ied The Ameer rojieatcd bis disdamicr of any knowledge 
of the letter, and demanded, “ Why was not the paper 
shewn tome?’’ A), why? Docs be obtain a satisfactory 
• Corn}‘j»on(tcncc, I'ngcs vey 
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answer? Yes — if the following be satisfactory. “ These 
are points which it is not for me to discuss No, discus- 
sion was not the object, trutli was not the object, right was 
not the object — ^but the wenchmg from the Ameers of 
power and terntory. Even this might perhaps have been 
accomphshed at once, but for a false move on the part of 
Sir Charles Napier which it was now too late to retract. 
This was the treatment which Meer Roostum had received 
“ Why was he deposed ^ ” demanded the Ameers, and the 
answer was, that he resigned of his owji free will ' What 
says “ the poor old fool”^ to this ? “ By the general’s 

own direction I sought refuge with Ah Morad (here 
he produced the letter directing Meer Roostum to 
place himself under Meer Ah Morad’s protection, and 
to be guided by Ins advice), who placed me under re- 
straint, and made use of my seal, and compelled me to do 
as he thought proper Would I resign my birthright of 
my own free wiIP”f Thus much w'e learn from the 
report of the British commissioner — much more w'e might 
know had we a repoit on the other side. This appears 
from his own statement — “ Lest my memory should have 
failed me, I read tlie above to Captain Brown, who accom- 
panied me. He says it embiaces every thing that was said 
on my part, but that much which ivas said by the Ameers 
tn defence of themselves, and especially on behalf of Meer 
Jtoostum Khan, is omitted , that I did not consider neces- 
saiy to enter more in detaiV’\ 

Why should more than one side be heard — especially as 
the commissioner declined discussion, and told the Ameers — 
“ The question is whetiier or not you accept the new' 
ticaty ?”§ 

On the 9th Feb they did accept the treaty, by allowang 

• See Correspondence, pogc 103 •{' Ibid pogc 535 

J Ibid, page 536 § Ibid page 535 
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their seals to be affixed to a written pledge to that effect. 
On the 12th, the majority personally applied their seals to 
the treaty itself On that day. Major Outram thus ivrote 
to Sir Charles Napier — “ These fools are in the utmost 
alarm in consequence of the continued progress of your 
troops towards Hydrabad, notmthstanding their accept- 
ance of the treaty, which they hoped would have caused 
you to stop If you come beyond Halla (if so far) they 
Mill be impelled by their fears to assemble their rabble, 
with a view to defend themselves and their families, in the 
idea that we are detemiined to destroy them, notwithstand- 
ing their submission The event shewed that the Ameers 
vere not such “fools” as Major Outram thought them 
Sir Charles Napier answered, “ I shall march to Syudabad 
tomorrow and next day to Halla, and attack every body of 
armed men I meet'”-f* Major Outram, however, judged 
rightly as to the probability of resistance being offered, 
should the Bntish general continue to advance The 
scandalous wrong done to Meer Roostum was working bke 
leaven in the mind of the Beloochees, and the Ameers ex- 
pressed to the Bntish commissioner their apprehensions 
that they should not be able to control them On the 15th, 
the Bntish Residency was attacked, and on the 18th, Sir 
Charles Napier achieved the brilliant victory of Meanee. 
It would be useless to pursue the subject further , the 
result IS known , the Ameers became pnsoners, and thar 
territory the pnze of the English, if that can be called 
prize which has hitherto been only a source of disease to our 
brave troops, and a heavy burden on the Indian finances 

Almost as useless would it be to discuss the conduct of 
the Governor-General and his chosen agent The facts 

* Supplementary Correspondence relative to Sinde, pages 35, 36 

t Ibid, page 40. 
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speak foi themselves Yet one oi two questions must be 
asked. How.fai are the means by which Lord Ellen- 
borough pui sued the conquest of Smde consistent with his 
vapouiing decimations of desire for peace? And liow far 
IS the annexation of Smde to the British territory con- 
fiisterit with his position, that the Indus was one of the 
natural boundanes of India ? 

Of the justice of the entire proceeding not a word need 
be said. The rulers of Smde had always been suspicious 
of us , they seem to have had a presentiment that our 
alliance boded them no good We forced our fnendship — 
so called — upon them. We dragged from them one con- 
cession after another. We overran their country with our 
armies, and finally we took the greater part of their terri- 
tories, and give the rest away. And then we talk of 
treachery and ill-feehng on their part. Could there be any 
other than ill-feeling ? What says the Governor-General 
liimself ? — “ That they may have had hostile feelings there 
ean be no doubt , it would be impossible to believe that they 
could entertain fnendly feelings”* It ceitainly would — 
— we had injured them too deeply to confide in them — too 
deeply it seems to forgive them 

The cant about the misgovernment of the country under 
the Ameers, and the improvement which will attend our 
administration, is altogethei beside the question Supposing 
it all ti ue in point of fact, what then ? Are we to go about 
in the spiiit of knight-errantiy to redixiss the grievances 
and avenge the wrongs of all the oppressed people in the 
woild ? — and if not, why is Sinde selected ? We might find 
employment in this way nearcr home. What think they 
who thus talk of sending an army to Poland, to recovei it 
from the yoke of the Empeior Nicholas ? What say they 
• Supplemental y Correspondence, page I . 
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commissary, and tlie parliamentary resolution in his favoui 
amounts to this To this extent too the Court of Directors 
and the Propnetors of East-India stock concuiTed m 
praising his lordship But wliy are Lords and Commons, 
and Directors and Propnetors, alike silent with regard to 
Smde ? Above all, why are Lord Ellenborough’s friends 
silent ? Why do they not challenge that, which never was 
withheld before under similar circumstances ? Alas i alas ! 
his lordship’s reputation dies,” and his fnends “ make no 
sign” Bitter, most bitter, must have been the duty 
imposed by Parliament upon his lordship of convey- 
ing to the army those thanks, in which he was not 
permitted to have even the smallest share 

Affghanistan and Smde furnisli the field upon which 
Lord Ellenborough’s reputation is to be established, 
if estabbshed it can be On his policy in minor matters 
there is not room to dwell, but his conduct in regard to the 
Mahratta state, subject to the House of Scindia, is too extra- 
ordmary to be altogether passed over In 1803, the Bntish 
Government concluded a treaty of peace with Scindia 
In 1804 this measure was followed up by the conclusion of 
a treaty of alhance and mutual defence Tins was near the 
close of the administration of the Marquis Wellesley* The 
Marquis ComwaUis, who succeeded to the administration 
of the government, disapproved of the latter treaty, which, 
indeed, had been virtually annulled by the conduct of 
Scindia himself, who, after it was concluded, had pursued a 
course of hostUity against the British Government, in coa- 
lition with another Mahratta chief, Holkar, had held the 
officers and dependents of the British residency in durance, 
had plundered their camp, and committed many other acts 
of violence A new defensive treaty of amity and alhance 
was concluded in 1805 By this treaty, the earlier of the 
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two treaties above referred to — the treaty of peace of 1803 — 
was recognized, and every part of it not contra\ ening the new 
treaty of 1805 as declared to be binding But no notice 
was taken of the treaty of alhance and mutual defence of 
1804', that was passed over, and was obviously regarded 
as defunct In 1817, another treaty was concluded, the 
immediate object of which was the suppression of the 
Pindarne freebooters This treaty refers to the treaty 
of peace — that of 1803, and to the treaty of defence, 
amity, and alliance — that of 1805 , and it is declared 
that the provisions of those tuo treaties, so far as 
they were not affected by the treaty of 1817, shall 
remain in full force An engagement (not sufficiently 
important to be called a treaty) relating to the main- 
tenance of a body of auxiliary horse, and their payment, 
■a as made in 1820, and thus matters rested till the year 
184<3, when Junkojee Rao Scindia died That chief left 
no son, but his nearest male relative, a boy about eight 
years of age, was adopted by the Banee (the widow of the 
deceased pnnce), and raised to the throne Tlie years of 
the Ranee, however, did not greatly outnumber those of 
her adopted son She was under thirteen, and though tins 
IS a far nper age in Asia than in Europe, it was obviously 
necessary to commit the government to some one better 
quabfied by age, as web. as sex, for its management A 
regent was accordingly appointed under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Bntish Government, but in the conflict of 
intngues which prevailed at Gwabor, as at all native 
courts, he fell, after retaining his post only about three 
months — the authonty which had set him up wanting resolu- 
tion to mamtain him Every thing done by Lord EUen- 
borough was by fits, and, as might have been expected, 
the cold fit was succeeded by a hot one After a time, a 



military force was assembled, and the Governor-General 
accompanied its advance towards the nver Chumbul Here 
hia lordship’s usual obstinate wrongheadedness continued to 
govern him He was desirous of enforcing the conclusion 
of a new treaty, and in all probability he might have 
effected his object without bloodshed, could he have been 
content to postpone crossing the Clitimbul, a measure 
repeatedly pressed upon him by the Bntish Resident at 
Gwahor, but to no purpose His lordship resolved to cross 
the nver, and he did cross it The result, as is known, 
was, that the British army may almost be said to have been 
surpnsed by the enemy, and though the Governor-General’s 
object was attained, it was not without some very severe 
fighting It seems as though Lord Ellenborough’s evil 
genius was always with him, and that whenever he did any 
tbing not wrong in itself, he was sure to make it wrong by 
some adventitious absurdity. Passing over the minor follies 
of the Gwahor expedition — the wooing “ golden opinions,” 
by the personal distribution of golden mohurs on the 
field of battle, after the fashion of the hero of a Minerva 
press romance — passing over this and other pretty senti- 
mentahties of the hke nature — let us look at the ground 
taken, for' the proceedings in which these were interesting 
episodes. The interference of the Bntish Government was 
rest et Pomthe treaty of Boorhampoor” — the treaty of 1804 
— wBfch had never been acted upon, which in fact was a 
nuUity from the beginning, and all reference to which had 
been studiously excluded from the engagements subse- 
quently formed Yet, upon this obsolete treaty, which 
for thirty years had been looked upon, and justly, as a 
dead letter — which was a waste sheep-skin, and nothing more, 
does Lord Ellenborough ground his pohcy ,* and in the 
• See Proclamation, 20th Dec. 1843. 
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treaty concluded with Scindia on the 13th January, 1844, 
this stud treaty of Boorhanipoor, though it had been sub- 
stantially disavowed by later engagements betiveeu the two 
states, is formally reinved and declared to be binding 
Either Lord Ellenborough was ignorant of the state of the 
ensacements existinsf between the Bntish Government and 
Scmdia, or, knowing them, he, fi-om mere wilfulness, re- 
called into active e\istence and operation a treaty long 
before consigned to the worms, and by the revival of which 
no good object could be attained, though some embarrass- 
ment might possibly result from it Let Lord EUen- 
borough’s friends choose on which horn his lordship shall 
be impaled If thej’^ choose the latter, they wdl have 
another task before them — to reconcile Lord Ellenborough’s 
disregard of treaties in Sinde, whenever they stood in his 
way, with his extreme reverence at Gwalior for every thing 
beanng the name of a treaty, whether in force or not 
in force, obsolete or operative, dead or alive 

We have now traced Loid Ellenborough through the 
more important acts of his government We have seen him 
quailing before the difficulties which confronted him in 
Affghanistan, week after week, and month after month, call- 
ing on the generals to retire, leaving the pnsoners to the 
tender mercies of the enemy, and the name of Great Bntain 
to become a bye-word and a scoff We have seen him, when 
prevailed upon, with great difficulty, to suffer the officers 
commanding to make an effort to av^ert these fearful results, 
meanly shaking off all responsibibty, and like an adept in 
the science of betting, making up his book so as to have a 
chance of winmng something, while he should be secure, as 
he supposed, from the possibility of loss — so shuffling his 
cards, that whichever might happen to turn up, he should 
be safe We have seen, that for the final tnumph which 

I 
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Clowned tlie Bntish arms in AfTghanistan, not one jot of 
praise IS due to Jus lordship, except so much as may he 
claimed for affording the means, a quantum meted out both 
by Parliament and the EasUndia Company with a stinted 
piecision, which places the honour on an equably wth the 
noted Cambridge distinction of the wooden spoon,” We 
have seen his mad proclamation about the gates of Som- 
nauth, and have glanced at the frightful consequences which 
might have followed this frenzied ebulhtion of vanity and 
folly W e have given a passing notice to the scarcely less fool- 
ish proclamation in which he reviled the policy of his prede- 
cessor , declaied the Indus one of the natural boundaries of 
Biitish India, and, as he had before done in England, pro 
nounced peace to be the mam object of his administration 
We have observed how this hmitation and this boast were 
illustrated by his lordship’s conduct in regard to Smde 
We have seen him there intent not on peace but on con- 
quest We have followed him through the vanous steps of 
his aggressive policy, till we have found the reputation of 
the Bntish nation for honour and good faith tarnished as 
deeply as would have been the military character of our 
country had the dictates of his lordship’s judgment been 
allowed free scope in Affghanistan We have seen him 
sometimes ordenng, sometimes sanctioning and confirming 
by bis after approbation, a senes of measures utterly unjust 
in themselves, and calculated to render the Bntish Govern- 
ment an object of hatred and suspicion to every native state 
throughout the East Who shall trust to a Bntish al- 
liance while the memory of Sinde and Lord Ellenborough’s 
policy there endures ? When that great man, whose glory 
will be to future ages the landmark of our time — when the 
Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, dunng 
his distinguished service m India, was remonstrating against 
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^\lmt he coiiccnccl to bo nn undue evtension of nn ar- 
ticle jn n ticnly nliicli he Imd concluded with Scin- 
(hn, he muI, “ I a\ould sacuifice Gwalioii, on, 
i\rn\ rnovTirn or India, ten ti-mes over, in 

ORDER TO rni SrRVl OUR CREDIT FOR SCRUPULOUS GOOD 

EAiTH Shortl}' afterwards he asks “ What brought me 
through many difficulties in the war and the negotiations 
for peace? Tin I3ritisii good eaitii, and nothing 
El sE And where is (hat faith now ? Wrecked on the 
sands of Sindc, by the recklessness of the man to whose 
keeping It was intrusted Lord EUcnborougli seems, 
indeed, to lay claim to some forbearance because he had 
no ^cr3 dofimte instructions for Ins guidance,")* but did 
he want instructions to induce him to act with common 
justice and honour ? Was good faith in his eyes a thing 
to be maintained or not, according to circumstances, with 
reference to which he was to look for instructions? In- 
structions to obsene good faith ' ' When a traveller, 
reputed to be an honest, respectable man, is about to pro- 
ceed on a journej, would any one deem it necessary to say 
to him, “Now, mind how' you conduct yourself , do not 
pick a fellow -passenger’s jKickcl in the railway carnage, nor 
knock down and plunder aiij' solitary traveller that you 
may meet in an evening walk.” On matters of pohey, Ins 
lordsinp might look for instructions — on matters wdiere 
plain honesty was a sufficient guide, he surely might 
be expected to be “a law unto himself” We have 
seen that liow’cvcr reasonable this expectation, it was 
not fulfilled — but that pusillanimity inconceivable in an 
English nobleman in regard to Affghanistan was suc- 
ceeded by a course of tyranny and oppression in Smde, 

* Letter to Mnjor Mnicolni, I7tli Jfiircli, 1804 (Wellington De- 
spntcliefl, Edition 1837, ml in pngc 1G8) 

t See Supplcmentnry Correspondence, page 100 
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from which the unsophisticated mind of an English 
labourer would recoil Lastly, we have seen that even in 
a very ordinary matter, that of dealing with the affairs of 
Scindia, his lordship manifested so lamentable a degree of 
incompetency as e\inced him to be utterly unfitted for 
the high office which he so unworthily filled Here, as 
in Sinde, he had recourse to violence, when every object 
which he could lawfully seek might have been attained 
by skilful negotiation Incouipetency to an extent almost 
iiicoficeivable — despondency under difficulties — braggadocio 
swaggenng when there are none — cowering fear when danger 
seems to threaten — reckless disregard of justice and good 
faith when the feeble are to be coerced — indiscretion ex- 
treme and uncontrollable, with scarcely a lucid intcnal — 
indiscretion associated with, but not constrained by, a con- 
siderable portion of that low and unstatesmanlikc qualitj , 
cunning — indiscretion so monstrous, that men lift up their 
hands in astonishment at its manifesUitions, and wonder 
whether he who has perpetrated such things can be in Ins 
nght mind — these are the qualifications of Lord Ellen- 
boroujrh for the office of Governor-General of India, as 
developed throughout the penod during v Inch he abused 
that most important office, and they are croAvned by arro- 
gance so unbounded that it would be ludicrous even in a 
Cffisar or a Napoleon Lord Ellenborough was recalled , 
shall we ask why? The only question vill be, how vas 
It that this step was not taken earlier ? To this 
only a conjectural answer can be gnen We may as- 
cribe something to the forbearance of the Court of Direc- 
tors, founded on a hope that their wild and wandering 
Governor-General might settle doun into a state of mind 
better befitting his position — something to the fact that the 
more important political correspondence is knovn in the 
first instance to those Directors only vho form the Secret 
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Comiuittce, and that they arc under the obligation of an 
oath of secrecy — something to the desire of the Court not 
to einbamss her ]\Ia]cst}’s Go\crnmcnt But at least no 
one can fairh sa) that the step was taken too soon The 
eNidence before tbc public is ainpl}', and more than ampl}'^, 
sufficient to iustif> it, there ma) be much more of which 
the public are ignorant , there nia) e\cn be re.isons for the 
recall of which the} hn\c no suspicion But whether there 
be or not, the Court of Directors stand acquitted of having 
exercised their power capnciousl} or unjustly Nor in the 
absence of all c\ idence ought it to be concluded that they 
exercised it aiolently or suddenlj' We are not to suppose 
that the Court met one daj, and passed a resolution of 
recall w ithout anj prea ions notice to her IMnjesty’s minis- 
ters of their feeling tow ards the Goa ernor-General We are 
in perfect ignorance as to the fact in this respect , but as the 
Court of Directors arc, and alwa}s haae been, cautious, 
almost to a fault, w e cannot beliea e that on so important an 
occasion they cast aside this their peculiar charactenstic 
Lord Ellenborough aaas recalled, and the last scene of 
his aaned performances aaas equal to any that preceded it 
Some military officers belonging, it is understood, to both 
sera ices — the Queen’s and the Company's — thought fit to 
soothe his lordship’s aaounded feelings by inauting him to 
an entertainment giaen in Ins honour What aieav military 
men may take of this step ave know not , but it is yet 
aaithin the memory of liaingmcn, hoaa ciaihans regarded 
the design of some officers of tlie army to express an 
opinion faa curable to their commander-m- chief, when his 
conduct had been subjected to accusation What said 
the late ]\Ir Whitbread ? He said — “ Sir, general officers 
ought to know’ that they oavc obedience to the state, and 
that they have no more right to assume the functions of a 
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deliberntive body than tlie pnvates of the army or Jiavy ” ‘ 
TJie Secretai y-at-Wai , who was connected with the piocecd- 
ings of the officeis, came forward aOMously to declare that 
those proceedings “had no refeience whatever to the cu- 
cumstances of the present moment, or to what w'as now 
passing in that liouse ’'’•}* Mr Canning, a cabinet minister, 
spoke more diiectly to the point, admitting that the pro- 
ceeding of the ofiicers “could not be appioved of,”J: and 
that it was calculated to injure the illustiious individual 
whom It was intended to serve. On a subsequent day, the 
subject was again adveited to, and Mi Canning, rejieating 
Ins former expression of disappiobation, added that “it 
thcie did exist an attenijit on the pait of any military 
officers to protect the Duke of York against the House of 
Commons, a more culpable idea never entered into the head 
of man ”§ No one ventured to defend the meditated pio- 
ceedings Ministeiialists and oppositionists united in the 
opinion tliat it was most improper Apply this universal 
judgment of the House of Commons to the conduct of the 
officers at Calcutta The two cases arc not picciscly paiallcl, 
but the points of difference tell against the Indian adimrois 
of the disconsolate Govcrnoi-Gcncial The Duke of Yoik 
was himself a soldiei — Lord Ellcnborough is none The 
Duke of Yoik’s conduct was under inquiiy by the House 
of Commons , the conduct of Loid Ellenboiough had been 
inquired into by the Couit of Diiectois, and condemned in 
a manner the most formal, authoiitative, and severe The 
officers who proposed to beai testimony to tlie merits of the 
Duke of York were not seriants of the House of Com- 
mons , they wcie bound to respect both Houses of Pailia- 

* Hansard’s Debates, lol xm page 7*^0 

t Hansard, \ol. xiii page 7^7 f Hansard, ui supra 

§ Hansard, \ol. xin page 744 
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jncnl. but they were ‘:er\ant‘^ of the Crown A Inigc 
jMirtion of lliOM.' who ru'^bed forward to condole with Loid 
Elk nlKinnigli nrc direct!} uul innnodntely «cr\nnls of tlic 
Court of Diroclor-;, and nil were acting under a Government 
wliiili diri\e<iits nutliorit> from that Court 

Of tlic conduLt of Lord Lllenborougb‘’s hosts, bowcvei, 
let nlllltnr^ men ]udgc, but what shall be said of that of 
bis lord'^hip in accoptmg the iiiMtation ? Is his appetite for 
llattor\ w) inordinntc that he cannot restrain it c\cn under 
circuni'itance-? where a regard for other*^, if not a regard for 
his own dignity and coiiMstenc}, might hn\e been evpected 
to induce him to foibcar^ So it appears, for, regardless of 
the cnibarrassnicnt which he might possibly occasion to 
tho‘'C whose cheers he w is begging, his lordship, still writh- 
ing under the ]ninishnicnt which had pist descended upon 
him sought, amidst bla/ing lights, and smoking dishes, and 
flowing wines, and prolonged hurras, to assume an im- 
potent air of defiance towards the authont} whose just 
displeasure he bad incurred And there his lordship pa- 
negjn/ed the arinj, ns if the army of India needed any 
praise fmm him , “ I shall •:oon be far from you,” said Ins 
lorddiiji — according to the Indian News., dth October, 1844- 
— “ I shall soon be far from )ou, but my heart remains with 
the anil}, and whcrc^cr I may be and ns long as I b\e I 
shall be its fnend ” — as if it could be of the slightest con- 
sequence whether he were its friend or its enemy He did 
not meiuioii that he left part of the army in a state of mu- 
tiii} — the enme ha\ mg its origin in his measures As liis 
lordship is somewhat gnen to the sentimental, we must not 
criticise the declaration that his heart remained with the 
anil} — but wh} with the army alone? could ho not spare 
one morsel of sentiment for the Indian millions whom he 
had been sent to goiern, and who were now to lose him — 
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or did he think that they would benefit by the change ? 
Then his lordship talked, it seems, of “ two years of 
victones without a single check,” — so says the report, but 
surely it cannot be correct , where would have been part of 
those victones, if his lordship had not for once given up his 
own judgment to that of others^ “ Two years of victones 
without a single check,” he says- He forgets — not without a 
single check, there was a check to tlie career of the armies m 
AfFghanistan given at the outset, and by his lordship him- 
self — something like what Malthus calls “ a preventive 
check it was happily removed, and then began the 
course of victory of whicli his lordship boasts, as if all were 
owing to him But the exhibition made by his lordship is 
so truly lamentable, that pity takes place of indignation 
in contemplating it He had lost one of the highest and 
most honourable posts to which a British subject can aspire, 
but he had the satisfaction of being for one evening again 
a bon, of walking up a flight of steps bedizened with lamps 
and laurels to partake of a dinner where he was the “ ob- 
served of all observers,” of seeing a transparency represent- 
ing a besieged town, and of reading the softly soothing 
sentence — “ Ellenborough, farewell •” and let us hope that 
for three hours he was happy 

Yet, even for the sake of such a dinner, and such a trans- 
parency, and such an inscnption, and such cheers, it is not 
to be imagined that any future Governor-General will follow 
the example of Lord Ellenborough His name will be a 
beacon suggestive of danger Should any of his successors be 
hkely to fall into errors like his, the recollection of his fate 
may give timely warning to eschew them In this respect, 
though rarely exercised, the power of recall by the Court 
of Directors is a most valuable security for the good go- 
vernment of India The Court are never hkely to exercise 



U wuhovu ^cl} vufliOLnt «.nuse , ihoir di'^crcUon and niode- 
ntion li.uc been shown the infrcqiicnc} witli winch they 
ln\o icsortcd to it, as ln\o their firmness and sound ludg- 
ment. h\ not slirinking from its use when ]uslly called for 
As for the idle hahhle ahout dcpriMiig the Court of this 
]X)wcr, It IS not worth a nioniciU’s notice The idea of 
coninntting i ]iower of an> kind to nn> person or number 
of persons, and then upon the first ocuision of its being 
CNorciscd turning round in great nstonishmcnt and great 
wrath, and depruing them of it, is too ludicrous for dis- 
cussion, It can pro\okc nothing but laughter To say 
that It is anomalous that the Court should possess this 
jKiwer IS nothing — the entire go^ernnlcnt of India is ano- 
m iloiis according to the notions of scholastic legislators 
No philosojihcr m his closet would c^cr ha\c franictl such 
apian of goxcnnncnt as that to which India is subject, and 
under which it jirospcrs It has grown up under the 
pressure of circumst \nces, like that of Great Britain, and 
though widcl} diflcrcnt m construction, is equally ivell 
adapted to answer Us purpose The ^alue of a form of 
goicrnnicnt is to be dctcrminctl with reference not to 
symmetrical proportion, but to practical utility If the 
Court of Directors .are fit to appoint a Go\ernor-General, 
surely they arc fit to decide upon his remo\al The two 
powers seem in common sense to go together The right 
of choosing an .agent nnoKcs the right of dismissing him 
when he ceases to give satisfaction to his principal 

But there is another consideration Under the Act 3rd 
and 4th William IV , cap 85, the members of the East- 
India Company g.a\ e up a \ ast amount of property^, and 
suffered another portion to remain at interest, chargeable 
on the rei enues of India, on certain conditions One of 
these conditions is, that they shall retain, through their 
representatn es, the Court of Directors, the administration 



of the government of India The mode m vbich the go- 
vernment IS to be earned on is laid donnin the Act bj 
which therespectne nghts of the vanous parhes interested 
are defined, and the limitations under which they are to be 
exercised prescribed Among the nghts expressly recog- 
nized as appertaining to the Court of Directors, is that of 
recalling any Governor-Geneial, oi other officer in India 
(except appointed by the Crown), and this ngfat is to be 
exercised without control of any kind Here is a most im- 
portant secunt}’- for the propnetors of East-India stock 
The safety of tlieir dividends is in\olved in the prospenty 
of India, and the permanence of its connection with this 
country. They elect the persons through whom the go- 
vernment of India IS earned on, and those elected are en- 
dowed with 1 erv large pon ers, among the most important 
of which IS the nght of removing any pubhc servant in 
India, from the Governor-General downwards This is 
the chief, the most efficient — the only efficient security 
which the Indian stockholder enjoys So long as it is 
possessed, the instrucbons of his representatives, the Court 
of Directors, cannot be set at nought with impunity 

And does any one talk of taking this power away? 
What, get possession of people’ s property under a solemn 
agreement that they shall have a certain security, and then 
tear the security from them • Their dividends indeed may 
still be secured nominally upon the revenues of India, but 
their control over India through those who represent them 
IS virtually at an end when j ou depnve the Court of Di- 
rectors of the poverof putting a stop to misgovemment 
in that countiy, and substantially the secunty is void 
“ You take ray house when yon do take the prop 
T hat doth sustain mj honse ” 

Wliat would be said of a mortgagor who, after agreemg 
that the management of the mortgaged estate should be 
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vested in certain persons to be named by the mortgagee, 
should seek to get nd of the obligation, and at the same 
time to keep the money ? The legislature indeed may do 
this — that IS, they ha-s e the physical power of doing it, as 
they have of doing many other things which no one in his 
wildest iraaginmgs ever supposes they will do Tliey may 
deprive the great Captain of our country of the estate 
bestowed on him by a nation’s gratitude, and consign his 
honoured age to penuty They may apply the sponge to 
the national debt — burn the books, and shut up that 
part of the Bank of England devoted to its manage- 
ment Tliey may — all the estates of the realm concurring 

— abolish the two Houses of Parhament, and convert' 
the Government into a despotic monarchy , or, the Crown 
consenting, they may establish a repubhc Any of these 
things they may do — but no one evpects that they will 
Neither will they take away that power which is a secunty 
at ouce to the proprietors of East-India stock for their pro- 
perty, to the people of India for good government, and to 
those of England for the safety of England’s noblest de- 
pendenc}'^ We are not inquiring what a repudiating legib- 
lature might do, but what the legislature of the United 
) Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland will do , and of this 
much we may rest assured — that having deliberately made 
a solemn compact, they will keep it 


